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GOD’S GARDEN AND OURS 


CHAPTER I 
THE GARDEN. AND THE BIBLE 


“The Lord God planted a garden ... and there He 


put the man whom He had formed ”—Gen. ii. 8. 
Sy spiritual teaching began, there has always 


‘been a close connexion between the beauty 


and profit of a garden, and the culture and fruitful- 


ness of the soul. 
‘As Mr. Kipling has recently sung, “ The glory 


of the Garden lies in more than meets the eye.” © 


Garden life is one of the most obvious illustrations 
_ for the humblest thinker, but it is also one of the 
choicest of parables for the most cultivated preacher. 
And it is my purpose in these chapters to dwell 
upon this thought in regard to that development of 
 soul-life which St. Paul called “the fruit of the 
Spirit” ; for, as Dr. Hugh Macmillan has said, “ the 
fullest significance of flowers and fruit can only be 
seen in the life of man.” The Bible begins in a 
garden and ends in a garden-city ; and I propose 
here, first of all, to sketch rapidly some of the main 
1 
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lines of this suggestive thought in the Holy Book, 
before dwelling upon the personal application of the 
figure to the cultivation of our own souls. 


I 


Inevitably our thoughts turn backward till they 
reach the farthest limits of history, in the opening 
pages of Genesis. We can never think of any garden 
without remembering the Garden of Eden. It is 
_ the parent of all gardens, as Adam and Eve are the 
parents of all men. ‘‘ The Lord God planted a 
garden toward the sunrising in Eden, and there He 
put the man whom He had made.” Could anything 
surpass the simple charm of the words? They are 
the very essence of the tenderness of God’s care. 

‘Whatever else lies hidden in the mystery of the 

unrecorded ages when man was ah infant, we have 
here the delicate implication that he was a babe 
cradled in God’s nursery. Dr. Macmillan again has 
said that ‘‘ Nature in former epochs ‘had run into 
rank luxuriant foliage, but she blossomed and 
fruited when man came upon the scene ; the previous 
geological ages had produced no fruit or flowers,” 
We preachers must leave the settling of that to the 
geologists, who have not finally made up their minds. 
But however that may be, there can be no question 
that we are bidden to remember the exulting watch- 
fulness of God’s Providence over a creature of such 
infinite possibilities as this newest development, Man 
in Eden. . | 
Prepared for with care, compassed about with 
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love, literally laid in a cradle of roses? man is for 
ever barred from forgetting that over his head stand 
written the words: ‘‘ He careth for you.” Man is 
not now, as he was not then, to fret about food and 
raiment. The Sermon on the Mount says it, but 
the Book of Genesis had done so long before: ‘‘ God 
planted a garden, and said, Eat.” “ Unto Adam 
and his wife God made coats of skins, and clothed 
them.” It is the inspired triumph of dawning 
revelation, that it depicts God as serving before He 
demands service. As King Alfred, in Mr. Chester- 
ton’s fine ballad, sings— 
Was not God my gardener, 
And silent like a slave, 


That opened oaks on the upland 
Or thicket in graveyard gave ? 
* * * * 


Built this pavilion of the pines, 
Herded the fowls and filled the vines, 
Laboured and passed and left no signs 
Save mercy and mystery. 


Mercy and mystery! Could there be a truer / 
phrase to describe the earlier chapters of Genesis, . 
the greatest book of origins the world will ever see ? 
When Jesus Christ girded Himself and served His 
disciples, He was doing what had been done long 

-before in Eden. To speak after the manner of men, 
God put the spade from His own hand into that of 
Adam, saying: ‘Continue what I have already 
begun.” And all true lovers of a garden have in 
their own souls the sympathy of perception which 


1 The rose family appeared just before man, according 
to the geologists. ; 


- 
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can make them understand the delight of ‘‘ the Tord 
_ God walking in the cool of the day ” with the child 
' of His forming; and they can interpret the sym- 


ne bolism of it, and drink in its mystic significance and 


js 


all. 
The shadows of night descended as man fell, God’s 
_ pleasure turned to pain. His lordship was chal- 
_ lenged by the Evil One. There was left no answer- 
ing joy in Adam to meet the advancing Lord, after 


as well as a lost soul. 
This, then, is the garden-thought of the earlier 
_.tracts of Bible country—God’s best place losing its 


ad charm because of the collapse of His best creature. 


poison entered into man’s bosom. 
Yet the tenderness of God’s care remains unal- 


_tered. I wonder if any of us feel that we serve a - 
God who is so great that He can attend to the main ~ 


outlines of the world’s history, but cannot be 
ao, troubled with little details of individual life. Let 
si me say at once that it is not a mark of greatness to be 


the most able manner. 


_ minute things that come into our temporal and 

ve _ mental and spiritual life. He is the God of the 
garden, who looks not merely after the great cedar, 

a but also the humblest forget-me-not that blossoms 


quiver with the sorrow of the trampling down of it- 


_a doubting of His care, and a flouting of His tender- 
ness. The story of Eden is the epic of a lost garden — 


Eden ceased to be Paradise when the ‘serpent’s 


oblivious of details. On the contrary, the great 
man is he who can handle the most trivial details in. 


And we serve a Master who can deal with the most 
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under your feet. And your Heavenly Father knows 
the number of the hairs of your head, puts your tears 


into His bottle, knows your down-sitting and your 


up-rising, cares about the things you eat and wear, 
‘and looks after you day by day. 


Il 


The second great area of garden thoughts is found 
in the Books of the Prophets. They often speak of 
man, especially God’s chosen people, as the garden 
of the Lord. And the Promised Land itself, flowing 
with honey, a paradise of flowers, is bound up with 
the thought. But there is nearly always the minor 

‘tone even about the happier prophets when they 
speak of it. The lesson of the period is the disap- 
pointment of God’s hopes. 


We get the keenest note of anguish in Isaiah’s _ 


beautiful elegy over the failure of God’s garden of 
grapes. It had been fenced and sifted and planted 
and watched over, and then it produted poison- 
vines. “ What more could have been done?” he 
cries. The men of Judah were the “ plant of His 
- pleasures,” and now, in Paul's words, they bring 
forth “fruit unto death.” There is in one of 
‘Mr. Kipling’s books a story of a village which trans- 
gressed the primitive laws of humanity, and the 

- penalty which came upon it was the letting in of 
the jungle, so that in a few months it was entirely 
forsaken and desolate. One of the characteristic 


words of Isaiah and Jeremiah and Ezekiel is the 


grim, grey adjective, “ desolate.” 


ne Nag wits s Ne a. Os 
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Yet God does not despair. The garden of the soul 
may produce the poisonous fruits of evil acts, the 
weeds of careless living ; the pools may be stagnant © 
with selfishness, and the fences broken down by 
worldliness ; yet He sees a future. One of the great 
. poets of this period has written nobly on the subject 
in the eightieth Psalm. He describes how the 
garden of grapes has been wrecked by sin and 
chastisement. ‘‘’The boar out of the wood doth 
waste it, and the wild‘beast of the field doth devour 
it.” Yet he will not despair. “Turn us again, O 
Lord God of Hosts, cause Thy face to shine, and we 
shall be rescued.” 

This thought echoes like the music of an Alpine 
horn all round the grand crags of Isaiah’s gospel, and © 
Jeremiah’s sympathy, and Ezekiel’s art. The 
Lord’s people are to these contemporary preachers 
what the Shulammite bride was to her lover, “a 
garden enclosed,” that only needs the keys of the 
King and the breath of the winds to make of it a 
fragrant Paradise. Both Isaiah and Ezekiel are 
confident that God will ‘‘ make her wilderness like 
Eden,” and “her desert like the garden of the 
Lord,” so that men shall say, ‘‘ This land that was 
desolate is become like the garden of Eden.” 

There are in the most despairing and disappoint- 
ing of us infinite possibilities, flowers of holy living, 
fruits of sweet service, fragrance of attractive con- 
duct, fountains of Divine influence, footpaths. of 
testful fellowship. But the way of restoration is a 
way of pain. The transformation is beyond our 
powers, and we must travel a weary and blood- 
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stained road before the prophet’s vision finds its 
fulfilment, and the Lord’s garden is a Paradise 
regained. 


Til 


So we pass on, out of the Old Testament into the 
New, and come to that group of passages at the close 


of the Gospels, where once again we find ourselves | 


in gardens. There is, for instance, Gethsemane. 
Says St. John: ‘It was a garden often used by 
Jesus.” We must understand him to mean that all 
through the time of His ministry, whenever He 
found Himself in Jerusalem, He made a practice of 
going into the garden of Gethsemane, in order to be 
alone and pray. It isin that garden at last, on the 
eve of His great Passion, that we see the proof of 
God’s agony. 

We learn what sin meant in Eden to the Father’s 
heart. Christ’s cup of bitterness was not merely 
a cup of pain, but a cup ofshame. His blood flowed 
before it was due, in the agony of the bloody sweat. 
We hear His voice ringing out: ‘‘O my Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from Me ; neverthe- 
less, not as I will, but as Thou wilt.”” But we must 
not forget also the note of triumph, when even after 
the agony, He says: “‘ The cup that My Father hath 
given Me, shall I not drink it ? ” 

Nor is this all the garden story of the Gospels. 
Says St. John in chapter xix. : “‘ Close by where He 


was ctucified there was a garden.’’ There was ~ 


Joseph’s tomb. And He that had planted the 
Garden of Eden for His own delight and pleasure, 


—s 
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and the sustenance of the man of His forming, — 


Himself was murdered hard by another garden, and 
was laid to rest in a garden-tomb. Let us think of 


all that it meant. Remember that the fall in Eden — 
_ led logically to the death on Calvary, and the serpent 


that had bruised was himself crushed. Christ 
triumphed over His enemies on the Cross. : 

And so man, of whom St. Paul says, that he had 
been bringing forth “‘ fruit unto death” is now in 


the position to bring fruit unto God. ‘‘ Who shall 


deliver me from the body of this death? I thank 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
Again we pause and ask ourselves: “‘ Has God 


’ been outpouring during all these years the goodness 


of His tender heart and the care of His daily provi- 


Fain? CUA Sk ROT gee SM) SALES Bs tte A GRD NE Ver oe CoRR Nir NOM ge ee 
May . , tn be | te x 


sion, only to see that the rainfall has made the weeds 


grow, only to find that the sunshine has made all 
the ugly things to prosper, instead of bringing out 
the growths that can gladden His heart ? 

Let us think again of the Cross that stood by the 
garden, and remember that we knocked in the nails, 
so far as we have sinned wilfully against Him, and 
turned our back upon all that He bade us accept and 
bring forth for Him. The tragedy is ours as well as 
His. And if the Cross and the thorns and the nails 
were all, then indeed we should feel that the Paradise 
of God’s purposes had become the Sahara of our 
despair. But there is always hope in a garden. 
It is one of the keynotes of garden life ; and there 


is an Easter dawn which will bring us to the blossoms 


we would fain behold instead of the thorns and 
briars. ‘ 





IV | : 


We pause a moment to retrace our steps and 
review the pathway by which we have come. We 


have stood looking through the windows of God's 7 


~- Word into the beauties of His Garden. We have 


seen the charms of Eden, and been moved by the 
tenderness of His care for His child. We have wept 
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_ over the disappointment of His hopes as we marked _ 


the serpent’s trail in the dust, and watched-all down 
the centuries the stumbling gait of the man who, 
banished from Eden, could not.even maintain a 


Divine standard in the allotment gardens of his — 
everyday life. 1 We have seen with bated breath the 
form of One who moved and knelt in the olive groves: 


in the distance, and our hopes beat high. Again 


we were lost in horror, as above the garden wall . 
there towered the shape of a cross, and on it the form — 


of the Lord of the Garden. But the night passes, 
the day dawns with rosy clouds of hope. 

Once again then and still in this group of Gospel 
passages, we have in the garden the triumph of 
God’s power. Only a few short hours, and all the 
tears and sorrow of the morning are turned into joy 


and power and blessing. The day breaks, upon. 


Joseph’s garden, and it is the spring-time ; and in 


that resurrection morning all the possibilities of 
‘man’s fall and degradation are turned into the cer- 
‘tainties of man’s restoration and ascent. | 


John with racing footsteps, Peter with older haste, 
and Mary with wistful eyes looked to the furrow in 


which the seed had lain, the seed-corn of which . 


AU ce ero RRS neem 
x 





. ‘Chaike| had spoken s some ae before to the i inquiring 


is Becks | 







sand that ‘lie grave’s iets? had by one deve 
; stroke been turned into a rout. 
There were in that garden of Joseph all the seed 
of those flowers of holy living, and fruits of sweet — 
service, and of the fragrance of that winsome con-— 
duct which should make men and women desire to 
_ follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth, Kec 4 
_ they have seen that ‘‘ These that are with Him are a, 
_ called and chosen and faithful.” Through the dawn-_ ; Ww 
_ ing of that day the stagnant pools became fountains _ 
of a living and Divine influence, and the mossy 
footpaths became the tracks of a restful fellowship | £Y Afi 
_ by which man once again walked with God. By His" i % 
; re _ blood we have access into the very holiest ; and we - is 
eu thank God for the garden that not only ‘spoke of 
Calvary, but told us of the birth of a new life and the 
restoration of Paradise lost. 

Mary’s supposition was not so far wrong after all, pe 
She supposed that Jesus was a “ keeper of the : Ot 
garden.” And that is exactly what Heis. “Ye — ‘4 
are God’s tilled land,” said Paul, when he wrote to%ary 
the Corinthians. The Lord Jesus stands before us pie | 
still, as the Sower—the sower of all the garden ro 
_ flowers, the planter of all the wonderful fruits, the 
WS - caltvaio of all the trees of righteousness. . And te 
_ the world awaits His touch. The sacred land of , 
_ Mansoul had become a common, and the beast — 
~ had trodden it down, and there had been nothing ‘ 
_ to fence it off from the usage and abuse of the world. 
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Lord. Itis that\which God asks. It is for this that 
Christ died—that things which have been common 


- and unclean shall become henceforward sacred and 


holy. 
The barren formalism of a listless congreeanon 


_ may become the glowing life of a people swept by 


the winds of God’s Spirit and fanned into flame. 


__ The cheerless semi-paganism of the ‘man in the 


street ”’ may become the awakening fellowship of 


the man in the garden, who hears God asking, 


_ “Where art thou?” and, no longer afraid, asks in 


ae? 


return: “Who art Thou, Lord?” The sordid 
squalor of the slum may become the brisk and eager 
questioning of a people following on to know the 


_ Lord. And if we do not see it, then we need the 
_heart and the eyes of the gardener, who beneath 
_ the brown mould can see in vision the laughing 
_ blossoms, and in the gaunt and impotently shaking 


branches can yet hail the promise of luxuriant foliage 
and green splendour. 


V 


And so we pass on to the last great group, a series 
of passages in which we see a garden that is the 
completion of God’s purpose. Turn to the last two 
chapters of the Bible, and there we find Paradise 
regained. You will remember that Paradise is only 
a Persian name for garden. Paradise is Heaven ? 


‘Yes, but it is a garden. And the garden-city is to 
B 
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It is for the people of God to take it and enclose it _ 
for themselves and become the gardeners of the 


Ue ME ek Se sp ice ae Neg ee ana eal ee ea 


ine 
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a “Awe out of Heaven to earth, And we find iM 


‘iy out in these two chapters that we are back again 
| in the old scenery. There are the rivers and the hae 
trees and the leaves and the fruit. And there is 


something else also to notice ; there are the streets % 
and the gates and the mansions. The garden isa 


» garden-city. Shall we remember what that implies ? an ms 


The garden and the city stand at opposite onde 


i) ot the scale of man’s civilization. The garden stands * 
for the simple life. It signifies all that is primitive, — 
which, by the way, is not by any means all that is © i 
barbarous. At the one end of the scale stands the 
_ primitive, and it is symbolized by the garden; and 


at the other end stands the civic life, and that means _ 
the city and the street. George Matheson pointed 


out some time ago that we have here in St. John’s 4 


vision the two ideals blended into one. We have 


the garden-city, in which men bring the beauty of | % 


the country to the rescue of the plainness of the — 


street, We ask what it is that the garden gives the © 


city, and at once we say beauty and variety. All — 
the monotony goes out of it. There is no longer 
merely the same deadly dullness of houses and — 


_ chimneys. ee) "4 


The drabness of life dies when God’s garden comes — i 


in. It is true for to-day. We are too ready to. \ 


postpone heaven, as earlier commentators always _ 

interpreted the promised land to be the future 7 
life ; whereas if the Epistle to the Hebrews means x 
anything, our Canaan of believing fellowship and — 


_ restful devotion is open now for those that trust and ~ 


obey. ‘‘I love the work, I love my home, baie L¢ 


| 
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n put up with the baby,” says the 4 ‘ Tight Hand- 
ful’ in Broken Earthenware. “He’s a daddy for’ 
home,” is the testimony given by one of his friends~ me ' 
about the “Copper Basher.” “Alf, the Plumber,” __ : 
sings at his work till his mates ask questions. The ee 
- whole book rings with the anthems of heaven, ee LMA 
in dreadful and dreary surroundings. moa Sik 
Ae And that is the great culminating point of Christ’s 
_ work foralleternity. When we go into the ai! 
| ‘City, it will not be merely like newer London; 
will bea going up toa Garden City. Itis ‘aan 
Jerusalem new, the same place transfigured. RES: 
es And the city may bring its contribution to the _ oe e 
_ garden also, in recognising the great extent of man’s 
_-needs, and our responsibility of fellowship. One of — a: 
_ the most beautiful, and at the same time selfish, ’ 
- books ever written is. Elizabeth and her Gerniont Ura 
Bs: _ Garden. There we have the story of individual s Nee 
culture. We see a woman who demands that she | 
shall be left alone to cultivate herself (she calls Pena ANA 
a ‘her soul), and does it with all the esthetic care that | 
r: she can; but she demands quite frankly that she | 
Pace be allowed to be selfish. The Garden City of — 
a God shall bring love, and holiness, and beauty, to , 
ile every man who dwells there, but it will not make) ii 
him bar his heart to his neighbour. There areno = 




































. closed gates. The only thing that stands outside is © 
oh) the thing that defiles and is unreal. The Garden \ 
4 . City of Paradise is the completion of God’s purpose, ‘ 
a, and we look on to it with hope and prayer. 4, 
zi _ There is a haunting phrase in the story of the | 
Be ‘shina “Did I not see thee in the garden with | 


Base 


f 
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Him?” ° It is full of pathos and beauty. O Aviata 

and Eve, walking out in the highways, exilesfrom the 

Hier place where God walked with you, “‘ did I not see © 
ees - you in the garden with Him?” “Ah! but the 

ae serpent beguiled us, and we did eat.” O Simon 

Rea Peter, out in the darkness of the night, “ did I not 

see thee in the garden with Him?” “ Yes, but the 

eee time of my test came, and I fell and denied my 

een “Lord.” O church of Ephesus, “‘ did I not see thee in 

~~ “the garden with Him, and mark thy words and thy 

patience?”’ “Yes, but I forgot my first. love.”’ 

And there, from the bells of the heavenly Garden 

City, comes ringing out for Adam and Simon Peter 

and the penitent Ephesian Church this chime: 

“To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the © 

tree of life which is in the midst of God’s garden.” 

And to every one of us there comes this great and ~ 

joyous promise: ‘‘ The place that was a desert shall — 

become a garden of Eden.” 











CHAPTER II ; 


THE HONEYSUCKLE IN THE GARDEN: 
LOVE : 


a, HEN a man lives with God,” said Emer- 


son, “‘ his voice shall be as sweet as the 


murmur of the brook” ; and we may add, ‘‘or the — 


fragrance of the honeysuckle.’’ The produce of a 


garden is an attractive topic. Probably we all find 


fruit and flowers a more alluring study than laws 


and principles. Yet we must bear in mind that the 


success of the produce is due to the soundness of the 


laws. The will of God is not a frost that nips the 


tender shoots just stealing out into gladness, nor a 


keen blast that blights the fruit, and acts as a re- 


straint upon its right development; on the contrary, 


it is the Master’s eagerness to see the garden at its 
best, the true yearning which is not afraid to cut 


back the rose-stem, and pinion therambling branches, 
lest they lose their perfection in luxuriance and their 
shapeliness in sheer riot of overgrowth. 

The main produce of the garden is, as we have 
said, flowers and fruit, but we often forget that these 
are really different aspects of the same thing. As 


‘Dr. Hugh Macmillan has said: ‘‘ Leaves work for 


15 
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and the fruit should always develop from flowers. 


unobtrusive, and some fruits insignificant, but the 


fact remains that they are vitally connected. And 


the wHéle tree; no part is independent ‘of them, or. 
could exist without them. Blossoms have a higher 
function to perform. They elaborate honey and 
: perfume and sweet juices having a special relation 
i / to fruit.” The flowers should always come to fruit, 


ae: 


‘It is quite true that there are some flowers that are uh 


so we might as truly ‘speak of the ‘‘ flowers of the . 


Spirit ’’ as the “ fruit of the Spirit ’’ ; and I purpose — 
to use just that simile in the papers which will. 


follow, partly for the sake of freshness, and partly 


because the spiritual and the poetic faculties within — 


us respond more freely to the thought of the blossom 


which gladdens our eye than to the fruit which — 
whets our appetite. “Only it should be borne in ~ 
_ mind that the parable cannot be unduly pressed. 


Let us get what help and stimulus we may, but let — 
us never feel that love fades like a flower, or that — 


ences. 


“The flowers of the Spirit. Hf Powers area visible 


pledge of something that is otherwise unknown and 
unheralded. Their beauty and their fragrance are 


joy must die down in the autumn of life’s Reise ay 







marks of promise that fruit and seed will be forth- tS 


coming in due time; but they are also the sign of 
the hunger and aspiration of the plant after a fruitful 


beauty and colour of a flower are the plant’s penn 
tisement to call the attentions of the nine: 


~ insects, and the honey and sweetness are the lure | 


life. To put the matter into practical prose, the 





The works of God are ‘fair for nought, ' 
: Unless our eyes, in seeing, 
See hidden in the thing the thought 
That animates its being. | 


Whoever, at the coarsest sound, 
Ng! Still listens for the finest, 
_. Shall hear the noisy world go round 
To music the Divinest. 


rM 


. One oes not usually, i in one fiction, look for} M 6 
illustration of this truth, but in one of his early — 
“ Sherlock Holmes ”’ stories Sir Arthur Conan Dowie: 
he a aeaaalts too striking | to be omitted: “ aay is. 


It can be built upa as an exact science by 
Our highest assurance of the goodness 
Providence seems tome torestinthe flowers. All 
ther things—our powers, our desires, our food—are 
y necessary for our existence in the firstinstance. be 
t this rose is an extra. Its smell and its colour 
are an embellishment of life, ‘not.a condition of it. 
is only goodness which gives extras, andsolsay 
. that we have much to hope from the flowers.”’ 
_ We must not ignore all the striking information 
which science has given us as to the place of the 
flower i in the desire of the plant for fruitfulness and | 
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' propagation. It is useful as well as beautiful. And 
so we shall follow St. Paul’s catalogue of the things 
that may be expected from the Garden of the Spirit, 
and use the term “ fruit ’’ in its widest sense, as 
describing all the growth that comes from the 
- occupation of the soil of the human heart by the 
springing host of the heavenly Sower, from those 
earliest flashes of colour that tell of a work in pro- 
gress, to the glowing and ripened trophies that sing 
of a goal achieved. Flowers are the resolve to be — 
immortal in influence, as fruits are the carrying on 
of the process, and seeds are the performance of the 
vow. 

One of the earliest of the summer blossoms to 
appear in the garden is the honeysuckle ; eager to 
respond to the advances of the sunbeams, it breaks 
into bloom in the earliest days, and sometimes finds 
that the malicious frost attacks its sensitive and 
tender first endeavours. - And the honeysuckle in 
-God’s Garden, the fruit of the Spirit named first, is 
Love. We need not inquire whether love to God 
or love to man is meant, for when the flower is on 
the tree the passer-by may pluck it, whoever he may 
be. If love be growing in the garden of our hearts, 
its tendrils will stretch both towards heaven in 
glory and earth in the shadow. “ The first com- 
mandment is love, and the second,is like unto it, 
love again,’ said the Master. ‘‘ Love worketh no 
ill to his neighbour. Therefore love is the fulfilling 
of the law,” echoes Paul. By this I do not mean 
that a man may say: ‘“‘I try to love my neighbour, 
though I do not think much of God, and what more 





- *‘canGodrequire?”’ Thatis not the true perspective 


of love at all. A man cannot be a perfect pattern of 
love if he is attentive to his mother and neglects his 
wife. There isa blight on the tree somewhere. But 


as St. Paul tells these Galatian country-folk, it is 


* _ nevertheless true that the whole law is fulfilled in 


one word, Love (Gal. v. 14). 

_ Love is the .perfect. of the verb o live, as has 
been very strikingly said. The first thing that one 
whose heart is filled with Christ desires, is to 
love somebody or everybody. I wish we all realised 
this, for there are many who set high store by faith, 
who are apt to forget that unless faith is fruitful in a 
mature and ripening love, it is to that extent a dead 
faith. Let me illustrate my meaning by a personal 
experience. It was once my privilege to address a 

gathering of clergy upon the work of the Holy Spirit, 

and there was present a very austere clergyman. As 


he went away, a friend of mine, who walked with. 


him, asked his opinion of the address. He replied : 
“ T wonder if he would go up toa man and call hima 
child of the devil, as Paul did!’’ Now it is quite 
true that on one occasion Paul did tell an opponent 


of the Gospel that he was a child of the devil; but 


_ it seemed to me then, and still seems, nothing less 
than appalling that any minister of the Gospel should 


consider the first sign of spirituality to be a capacity | 


for labelling as Satanic the men with whom he was 
likely to come in contact. And so there are four 
things to be said about the honeysuckle which also 

seem to be true of the flowers of love in God's 
Garden. | 
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_ And the first is that it is irresistible in its winsome- 
Ness. | } Tia 

Every poet sings about it, every eye grows tender __ 
as it lights upon it, whether in the hedgerow or 
twining round the cottage. The bees swarm about — 
"it, the children love to pick it. Everyone has a good ps. 


aE 
; 


word for it. That is true also of love in a Christian 


life. The Christian life is to aim at being beautiful 
for Christ’s sake. We must beware of falling into 
the besetting sin of the Greeks here, however. The 
plea of art for art’s sake is sometimes advanced in | 
order to cover evil. We have no right to permita __ 
foul thing, either in literature or painting, simply — 
because it is at the same time beautiful. A sensual 
poem splendidly written, or a suggestive picture _ 
beautifully executed, are bad paintings in the eyes 
of God. But there are.a beauty of form and an ‘ 
elegance of expression which are also in harmony 
with the mind of God. “Let your light so shine 
before men, that they may see your beautiful works, 
and glorify your Father which is in Heaven.” Now | ry 
what does that mean? It means, for instance, that 
all uglinesses of temper are to be banished from — et: 
God’s beautiful Garden; that all judgments of 


harshness should be rounded; that all actions of. 








malice are to be softened; that the high tones of 
anger are to be mellowed and sweetened. Theyhave 
no right to enter God’s Paradise. The Apostle 
writes to these people: “‘ Ye bite and devour one 
- another.’? What place has a snapping beast in the 




























ne ocak iainis and its Bineine foarte. i Mt 
i It would be well for us to ask ourselves whether, 






ne my presence 
‘ epatiy when I come into the room? Have la grip 

of the hand that transmits power to other people ? BSR: 
_ Have I a smile that looks as if it came naturally to ap i ie 
: Fe man who claims to be a servant of Jesus Christ? 

_ Let us say further, that frankness i not the same as” 

_ brutal candour, that to be “a regular John Bulle 
ft is no excuse for un-Christian discourtesy ; straight- 
-  forwardness is quite another thing than inconsider- 
Be: ateness for others’ feelings. So St. Paul’s perse-_ . 
:  cuting zeal became mellowed into the strength of a 
_ passionate devotion, and his fanatical grasp into at 
+ unrivalled tenderness of touch : phrase after phrase _ 

_ drops from his lips like sweetness from the blossom 
a of the honeysuckle, even in this the severest letter _ 
xy we have had from his pen. “ By love serve one 
y Ri: another ” : “my little children”; and so ‘con-— 
ts _stantly. In the opening sentence of this chapter. we 
reminded ourselves how Emerson spoke of the man 
i: who lives with God. Paul has a finer thought still: 
& “Christ lives with me”: nay “ He lives in me.’ 
ie And that i is the secret of Paul’s winsome life—‘‘ Not _ 
a but Christ.” Are you growing God's honeysuckle | 
in your garden, O brothers ? 
__. The Holy Spirit produces in the heart that longing’: 
ae to love and be loved, which we can only liken to the — 
San clinging tendrils of the fragrant plant that adorns. 
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with its blossoms the peer’s mansion and the pea- — 


sant’s cot. Nay more, 


Thou foldest like a golden atmosphere 
‘The very throne of the eternal God, 


sang Tennyson in one of his least known sonnets to 


Love. 


II. 


A second glory of the honeysuckle is its surpassing 
richness. 

The cup of its petals is half- filled with sweet 

draughts of glistening honey. Nothing in the garden 


can vie with its lavish generosity. And the love 


God plants is like that. It overflows with bounty : 
it must be always blessing. The old Egyptians in 
their picture language represented love as a water- 
course. And the hieroglyphic was right. The great 
Nile of blessing finds its way into the thirsty fields 
through the willing channels of the watercourse. 


Neither end must be blocked : each lies open. And~ 
, the fertile lands yield their riches in quick gratitude. - 
Godward and manward the Spirit-filled heart is — 


unbarred. The “fruit of the Spirit’? is another 
way of saying the “ current of the Spirit.’’ For the 
fruit is the channel which passes on to hungry man- 


- hood the health-giving salts and juices of Mother- 


earth. And God our Father blesses man through 
us in the same effective way. 


Macmillan the publisher is credited with stating ‘ 
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that when Tennyson’s poems were in his hands, the 


printers were compelled to order a fresh stock of the 


letters “‘1”’ and ‘“ v,’’ because the word “ love”’ 
appeared so frequently in the poet’s lines. One 
could wish that Christian folk threatened a similar 
famine when their characters were described. ‘‘ Let 
him that is learning the lesson of God’s word keep 
love’s current flowing by sharing all his good things ” 
(Gal. vi. 6) writes St. Paul to those Galatian friends 
of his; and while he uses the thought for the main- 
tenance of the pastorate, it has a wider application. 
Love must share her blessings.. She is never fearful 


at the amount of her outgoings or peevish over 


applications for aid: “‘ As we have the chance let 


us do our day’s work in benefiting anybody, 


especially if, like ourselves, they live in God’s house 


_and trust in God’s Son”’ (vi. 10). And this refers 
- not only to what we usually term “ charity,’’ but to 


that larger charitableness which costs more. “A 
friend is one who knows all about you, and loves 
you just the same,” said a street arab. And St. 
Paul confirms this view. “lf a man be actually 


found out in the act of breaking through God’s fence, 


you who are servants of the Holy Spirit bring the 
man back in a spirit of sympathetic understanding ”’ 
(Gal. vi. r). The honeysuckle has ample stores to 
meet all demands. Like its Creator, ‘it gives 
liberally all round, and never blames the appli- — 
cant” (Jas. i. 5). 
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i tere also is a third beauty to observe in the : 
: honeysuckle—its quiet adaptability. The newest 
_ home is blessed by it, the most ancient church # is not 
_. shamed by its embrace. What is its shape? » No | 
one knows. Why? Because it always takes the i 
form of the object that it loves. It clings wherever 
it grows. Loveislikethat. Let us make no mistake a4 
here. This is no mark of weakness. The tendrils 
are tough and the stem may be over twenty feet _ 
long. It is adaptable, but we must not on'that 
- account class it as fickle or vacillating. The Chris- © 
_. . tian Church has no place for Bunyan’s Mr. Facing- 
-. Both-Ways, with his friends Mr. Fairspeech and Mr. 
Anything, and Lords Timeserver and Turnabout, 
_and his descent from an ancestor “‘ who wasa water- 
man looking one way and rowing another.”’ Chris- ‘ 
tian love is not “anything,” but like Paul, that” oy 
Christ-like lover of men, “all things to all men if t 3 
only (and the proviso is important) it may save Me 
some.” Pen ei 
There is an accommodation which is simply weak __ 
compromise, and saves nothing but its own face, 
_ It escapes bearing the cross and avoids persecution 
‘by subtle and shifty diplomacy. There is an ~ 
adaptability which Paul commended to his Philip- 
» pian flock ; ‘‘ Let your readiness to adapt yourselves 
a known to all men, for the Lord is not far away ”’ 
(iv. 5). The glory of love is its willingness to fit — 
into the little corners as well as the large spaces; : 
and to soften the sharp angles with its gracious, eg 
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great c Gils, Lge at said of yohu Milton that es * 
_ took up his pen with a hand still warm from the + a 
touch of the ark of God; and love approaches: all . 
Pits tasks in the same spirit. | ty 
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So let us think of the crowning glory of the honey- — 
- suckle. The dainty yellow and pink blossoms 
Saale into rich crimson Peres The ae glory eat 
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even so the gold of Love’s action deepens ine thy ; 
red of Love’s sacrifice. The honeysuckle of Christ’s i Mish, 
Bai: ' matchless life bloomed into the blood-red fruit of - 
q _ the Cross. It must always be so in the husbandry _ 
i ae of God. The apostolic call may be the herald of © 
«  doughty deeds for the Master, but always the revela- 

_ tion that lies beyond is “‘ how great things he eee 


Breer. for My Name’s sake ”’ (Acts ix. 16). 
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By "Measure thy love by loss and not by gain, 

% Not by the wine drunk, but by the wine poured forth, 
For love’s strength standeth in love’s sacrifice ; 
ve And he that suffers most has most to give. 

rt 


® So the great ‘Apostle of the thousand and one 
Pay eins: sums up the culture of God’s honey- 
i suckle i in these suggestive words: ‘‘ Let us not grow 
tired of doing beautiful things, for in due season we 

“shall reap love’s harvest if we do not get slack © dita 
a (Gal. vi. 9). . 
Ae et it cannot be denied that, because of the acu e 
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His glory. Frayed tempers, jangled nerves, over- 
strained minds, worn-out bodies, are apt to 
react upon the stoutest souls. Hard words are 
spoken that hurt; bitter thoughts are cherished 
that foster doubts of God, and suspicions of men. 
But, nevertheless, the fruit of the Spirit remains 
love even in time of war ; and so there rises before 
us the challenge of two possibilities: the briar or 
the honeysuckle, thorns or honey, the flesh or the 
Spirit. 


For this we know—that in far days 
Men shall look back to these, and say: 
“That was the year when, in its maze 7 
Of sin, the sad world lost its way, 


And Reason died from out the earth, 
And love was crushed by that despair 

Which we, the men of later birth, 
Within our bleeding hearts still bear.” 


Or else—fond dream that nerves the soul 
Which otherwise must faint and fail !— 

Our children’s children shall unscroll 
Their history, and tell the tale 


How, purged by sorrow, taught by pain, 
Wakened by shock, redeemed by blood, 
Men’s hearts were opened to the rain 
Of God’s sweet healing, and the flood 


Rushed in, and then His sun’s caress 
Bade unsuspected flowers unclose, 

Till all earth’s war-worn wilderness 
Began to blossom as the rose. 


God teach us all to bring this blossoming love of 


‘Christ into daily perfection, that in our intercourse 


‘briars to His sorrow, instead of honeysuckle to 
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‘nets they shall not find us prickly thistles or 
; nettles, as alas they often have done, but 
ay think of us as God’s honeysuckle clinging and _ 


_ making fragrant and beautiful God’s garden ; even rat 
hrist, God’s Passion-flower, blossomed triumph- 
on the Cross, and now lives, blessing with — 


nal aid all that come to God through His clinging | 


. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE ROSE IN THE GARDEN : joy. 


ie greatest triumph of the Garden is the Ree 
Dean Hole used to say that it was worthy ofa. 
garden all to itself. ‘And the Rose of the Spirit 
Joy. Not even love is a more strikingly Christ 
‘growth. No other garden in the world of religi 
can produce it. We are familiar with the happin 
that depends on the delight of outward circumstance 
# or’ the sanguineness of inward temperament. All 
goes well when it is unruffled. “ Folks say that lam 
_ cross-grained and disagreeable,’ ’ said Thomas Car 
_ to Mr. Escott. “ Dinna believe it. Only let me — 
have my own way exactly in everything, with all % 
about me precisely what I wish, and a sunnier o1 
_ more pleasant creature does not live!” That ma 
very well be. But the heart that can say 
“Habakkuk, “ Though the fig-tree shall not blos 
and there be no fruit on the vines, yet I will rej 
in the Lord,” has been living in the garden of 
revealed religion and plucking the roses of Paradise. 
We said in our last chapter that the choice lay 
peta ren the Honeysuckle ; and the Briar. Bor 












en: of the chore 





answers that “ it is the difference between tempera 
ment and grace.’’ * The optimism of Joseph differs 
om the optimism of Peter, in that Joseph was 
hopeful from disposition, while Peter was hopeful 
by experience. Joseph found the flowers in his. 











transformed them into flowers. Incoming to Christ, 


tion.” 

ie This i is just. the difference between the briar and 

a 

secrets of the new life. And the rose of joy is a 

_ trophy of the Spirit’s success. It has cousins 
c putside the Garden of God. There is a wild bloom — 

called 3 : adage fresh, crimson weed of tee 













en a ‘rougher climate, and the nearest alin to joy 
| of all the non-cultivated moral roses. She is part | 


“Eden. 


AB 
be he had to go into exile after his broken loyalty, he 
4 carried with him seeds of the old Paradise. You 


a may pony gather Usae Hexham Castle the lineal 
a | 





ic on. “The (eee Goce may ean. as ac 
se. The vagrant of the hedgerow may become the i: 
| “ What is the difference,” asks 


cradle; Peter began life among the briars, and he ; - 


the wild-flower gives place to the flower of ay a 


he rose.: The rose is a briar which has learned then 


- Man, as a race, is God’s prodigal son; and when — 
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ofn man’s heritage, as a child out of the old garden of id yn, 


we 


loyalty, yet he carried with him many seeds from the ~ 


Pts 
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descendants of the Roman flowers that bloomed from 
the seeds of the forage, when the legions were 
quartered there in the days of the Imperial occupa- 
tion. And, though man as a race is God's prodigal 
son, yet when he went into exile after his broken 


old Paradise, pledge in some wise of his future 
entry into the new. We must never forget this — 
great and important truth. It is the explanation» 
of much outside the bounds of what we usually call 
revealed religion. Men used to try to explain it | 


EEE eee eideiteadcer ial 


away. It is fairer and truer to recognise that it - — 


came from God, and even heathen man has kept it 
when he slipped down God’s stairway, waiting for 
God’s Son to come down the steps, and carry him 
again into a fellowship once broken, and now 
renewed in deeper and fuller wise through atonement. 

This is something of a digression, butitisintended 
as an explanation of that gracious, sometimes pagan, — 
rose-bud, Cheerfulness. Christianity claims no 
monopoly of the virtues; but she does assert that . 
Christ raiges them all to their highest power, and 
produces them in impossible soils. 

Again, there is a roving briar of the world’s hedge- 
rows, called Jollity. He is just a child of joy that 
has strayed out of Eden, and often forgotten God. 


He is:flaunting and gay, but only too often all — 


manner of evil is said and done in his name. Songs 
are defiled by him, books are marred, and pictures 
soiled by him. Lives are made drunken for him. — 
Women are corrupted by him. It isa blind perver- 
sion of fact that can call that unhappy class of 
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‘women in a community who are the purchased 


slaves of men’s evil pleasures, ‘‘ daughters of joy.’ 

No one who has ever had the slightest connection 
with their moral rescue would endorse the term as 
correct from any point of view: they are sold to 
passion, but strangers to joy. A gay life is usually 
a polite phrase for uncleanness. And even the less 
defiant blossom of Pleasure is too apt to spoil its 
devotees through the taint of frivolity. Yet every 


_ man is created for joy, and has a craving for it, and 


a right to look for it. And God, who planted a 


garden before He formed a man, did not forget the 


roses of joy. There is no pleasure that can touch 
the radiance of the man who, in the glorious phrase 
of the old Catechism, ‘“‘ enjoys God for ever.’”’ It 
was to cultivate this rose of Heaven out of the briars 
of Vanity Fair, that Christ died and/lives. « “ Your 
rose of joy no man taketh from you,” is His own 
assurance to His gardeners. 


I 


Here, then, is the first glory of the Rose of the 
Spirit. It is the pride of the humblest garden. The 
old Latin ecclesiastical proverb in regard to the faith 
of the universal Church has been applied to it: 
‘Semper, ubique, ab omnibus ’’—‘‘ Always known, 
everywhere at home, loved by everybody.” The 
simplest cottage may be lost in the thicket of its 
colours, and drowned in the ocean of its sweetness. 
And there is no disciple of Jesus Christ’ who can 
rightly say : “ The rose will not grow in my garden.” 









ie The ae Ne ihe fee may ate ey ‘that the 

| joy of the Lord is their strength. When the polished _ 
Romans first came to this rude island, they wrote — 
-home describing it as a land of roses. And it should © 
be the serious prayer of every Christian, that the | 
- outsider who looks over the fence of dur lives in the. 
most casual way, or the visitor who is privileged ie <! 
enter more intimately into our atmosphere, shall | 
“ always be struck with the roses of joy that biter 
in our daily experience. 

It is a slander on “‘ the happy God ” (z Tim. 1. 11) © 
to doubt that His deep desire is to see His children. 
joyous. It is one of the grave libels on Him that _ 
we have unconsciously perpetrated, that we have 
confused seriousness with sadness, and gravity with | 
gloom. Lord Brougham held High Head Castle on F 

-a rental of a rose paid every year at Carlisle. ,The 
tenants of Christ’s Palace Beautiful are bound by 
_ similar conditions. ‘Thou servedst not the Lord 
thy God with joyfulness,”’ is one of the reasons for — 
_ eviction named in an old charter of God granted to 
His people with their lease of the promised land — 
(Deut. xxviii. 47). So let the Christian home _ 
cultivate its roses. Let the father come down im 
_ the morning, wearing the garment of praise instead _ 
of the spirit of heaviness ; let the mother, amid all — 
her cares, wear the rose of God and rejoice in the ‘ 
Lord always. _ Let the children’s joy be cultivated — 
judiciously instead of blindly suppressed ; let the a ry 
servants and their employers be greeted with a _ Ni 3 
smile, the customer or client with a word of cheer— 
not because the sun is is shining, or because the ie 













































is near, but because God’s in His Heaven, and Chiist' 1 
_ is still caring for us and washing us clean; because 
the Spirit is still dealing with our rough and wayward 
briars, and grafting upon them the choicer blooms 
from Calvary and Olivet and the gardens of the | am 
King. Says one of David’s sunny morning hymns: 
f* “Tet all those that put their trust in Thee have 4 
smiling faces, let their lips be filled with joyous, 
_ songs because Thou defendest them. Letthemalso 
that love Thy Name bubble over with joy in Thee aw) 
By (Ps. v.ixt) | Lye a 
w Tf thou art with me... 
Every thought breaks out a rose— 
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sang Tennyson to his absent friend, whom no death 
could blot out from’ his life. We may reverently 
say the same to Him who is glad to call us friends, 
who shall never die again, and who, though now we 
see Him not, lives to cultivate joy in the shadows 
and gladness amid our tears, that, face and lip and ~ 
heart may be filled with joy unspeakable and full _ 
of glory. | ae 
a There is a suggestive little fancy of Paxton Hood’s) 
_ in which he pictures a humble and retiring moss-bed 
_-voicing its desire to be of use, and mourning its 
i ‘inability to take a great place in the world of service. 

And one day the Son of Man trod that pathon His 
way back from the great forty-days’ fight in the «| 7 ‘i 
a _ wilderness, victorious but worn and footsore. And — 
as His tired steps fell upon the soft cushion of the - 
bed of moss, He smiled upon it with His blessing, 
till forth from the depths of its green velvet there, ))" !) 
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came a delicate pink blossom, and God’s Son said : 
“ Be thou named moss-rose ever hereafter, in token 
of this day’s service.” It may be that men pass us 
by, and even trample us underfoot, but let us see to 
it that the moss-rose of a joyous lowliness springs 


ever new and uncrushable from our days of retire- — 


ment, and the moments of our self-effacement. 


A rose-garden in full bloom is one of God’s songs © 


without words. It is a passage in the Hallelujah 
Chorus from the symphony, “ Good-tidings-of-great- 
Joy.”’ “Tf I show you a rose, you will not find 
fault with God any more,” said an old North African 
father, Tertullian. Dr. Rendel Harris has made 
delightful use of the quotation in his quaint Liturgy- 
of the Rose. “Come and see my rose-garden : let 
me pick you an argument,” he cries. And indeed, 


He who gave His Son for us, has also freely given | 


_with Him the roses. But, as Dr. Harris truly says : 
“ An ordinary rose wins, at a stroke, an esthetic 
allegiance ; the Rose of Sharon, trained of its own 
will over a cross, stretches out its hands all day toa 
people that contradict its beauty.” 

God’s rose of joy is the heritage of the humblest 
as well as the pride of the loftiest. Noone need lack 


its inspiration: all may cultivate its attractive 
blooms. 


Il 


Let us then pass on to note that tf 7s not afraid of* 
a stiff soil. The clinging clay that daunts some of 
the dwellers in the garden is no terror to the joyous 
tose. There is a positive aggressiveness about her 
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which refreshes all courage-loving souls. And it is 


_the greatest of mistakes to imagine that joy can 


only flourish in soft luxurious soil, On the contrary, 
the rapid advance of the earliest Christianity was 
partly due to the fact that men found themselves 
helpless to extinguish the joy of the followers of 
Jesus. It begins in the “ Acts.” The leaders are 
battered by the rods of their incensed Jewish 
opponents, and leave the chamber of torture exultant 
that this preferment has been given them. Two 


travelling preachers are maltreated unjustly by the © 


fussy authorities in a Roman colony; and though 


smarting both under the pain and injustice of the - 
outrage, though desperately uncomfortable in the 


stocks of the worst dungeon, they keep every one 
awake at night by the joy of their songs to Heaven. 


No wonder that Paul felt able to command the 


Philippian jailer, and his fellow-Christians in that 
town, to be joyous in Christ always. 

Emperors threatened to take their possessions, 
and were told that they were hidden securely with 
Christ in God. They menaced their lives, and 
received the answer that no man can deprive a soul 
of eternal life. The strokes of calculated persecution 
might thin the stems, but they blossomed with fresh 
vigour for the cruel knife, until at length an emperor 
changed sides, and enrolled his dominions formally 
under the banner of the Crucified Who cannot be 
slain. ‘“‘In this sign I conquer’’ became the 
imperial confession. Martin Luther—that doughty 
warrior of countless fights and many songs—sealed 
his letters, in the midst of all his storms and hurri- 
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‘ ‘and the most fiendish non-Christian dominion of 7 és 
- history to assail the liberties of the world—had kept © 4 am j 
her faith of the olden times unshaken! She had— 
been singing songs of Zion instead of hymns of hate, 
and her execrated name might have beena praiseto 
the Most, High. | A 


bears its profusion of cream and crimson beauties aa 
in requital. The same spirit which made the first ae 


ah scepticism of the city; can guard a soul unsullied _ 
ae from loved oe familiar help: can perfect — 
character and make witness possible in the hardest — 
i standard-rose of Christ feats not the storm of hate A 4 
or the wind of opposition. Like its Master it: aaa 


endures the cross and despises shame; for the joy } 


-Heaven’s dawn. Gardeners tell us that east-south- 


that is. the spiritual reason why St.) James: canes 









“Wotld ‘God 

jhe the land of Luther—herself of late deluged with — 
wildest unbelief in the Word of God, and now, alas, 
linked ‘with the blackest Roman Power in Europe, — 
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However much the rose of God is cut back, it 


Ms 
martyrs can keep a man’s faith in the midst of the 


amid the foul talk of the shops and sheds in the | 
“factory : can brighten a soldier’s inner life when cut i 





surroundings or amid the silkiest sneers. The stout 


















em 
set before it fills its dewy eyes with the glory Of 






east isa good aspect for many roses : then they catch a 
the best of the rising and noonday sunbeams. “i 
Christian witness likes a similar situation. And 


sincerely say ‘ Brothers, reckon it is a wholly eas 
thing when you fall into all kinds of testing-places ” 


oie 12). 





OR eR a ky | . ONS 
«There j is no rose , without a Sor mays the éle ‘, a 
verb. God has been pleased to link the two a 

ygether in grace as well as nature. The story of i 
. . Paul i is a case in point. It was from the time — 
when, on a very special occasion, God’s wounded 
hero had been led into the secret garden, and seen ~ 
' all the roses of God in indescribable beauty, that the — 
thorn in the flesh ” dated its start. Yet the rose 
id not die because of the thorn. “Most gladly 
therefore,’’ cries Paul, “ will I gloat over my own 
‘limitations, so that the-halo of Christ’ s crown oriib 
thorns and rosebuds may rest upon me.’ oy La ee 
overflowingly j joyous,” he again cries, “even in this — 
me of feeling the pruning-knife of God” (2. Cor. — 
‘xii. 4, 7,9: vii. 4). So the fire glows in the thorn-— 
a still, and we are called to live in such close . 


_ I know a bush that fire does not destroy : 
I know a flower that heat can but expand: 
Cet know a sacrifice whose root is joy: 

I know an altar that unbinds the hand. 


Ii 


_ Nevertheless, there is this to be noted, that the sa, i 
Ebaby of the rose is easily marred. ““1t must pot |) 
be overshadowed, overcrowded, smoked, or starved.” 

_ Insects easily make havoc of it. Its luxuriance is 
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rich, but susceptible. Anda blighted rose is a garden 
tragedy—all the greater because a perfect rose 
is the gardener’s triumph. And nothing is more 
easily clouded than Christian joy. This is no 
contradiction of all that we said above. Gloom is 
vanquished and dullness is dispersed when all is well 
within the breast of the child of God. But let 
_worldliness make an inroad, or sin dash the fineness 
of its bloom, and the rose of joy lies trailing in the 
dust, a pitiful sight and a saddening lesson.“ Make 
the glad elasticity of thy experience of victory come 
back to me,” was the cry wrung from the lips of 
David when his crime against human laws, and his 
guilt before the throne of God, crushed all the 
radiance from his soul. The stem was broken, the 


¢ 


rose was dashed, the binding hand was sorely needed. | 
And when the gracious word of forgiveness was 
spoken, and the meaning of the sin-offering broke — 


upon him with fresh meaning, he was enabled to 
say, humbly yet confidently, “Oh! the unbroken 


happiness of him whose breaking-off from God’s 
branch is borne by the Atoner, whose failure to 


reach God’s standard is bound up and covered.”’ 


And when the song of thanksgiving reached its — 


climax, small wonder that he blossomed finally into 


_ joy-buds that could not be kept back in the general — 
sunshine of restored communion: “ Smile brightly © 


in the Lord, and quiver with gladness, ye that are 
kept straight ; and let your voices ring out, all ye 
whose hearts are right with God ” (Ps. li. 12; xxxii. 
I, 11). And that man, whose voice in olden days 
’ rang out in song that could not be silenced, may 
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often trace the dumbness that cannot, and the moodi- 
ness that does not want to sing, to the day 
when his heart went wrong, or his feet turned into 


-Bypath Meadow, as Bunyan calls it. God’s roses. 


need constant cleansing and watchfulness if they 
are to bear flowers that are worthy of the Head 
Gardener’s fame. 


IV 


And let us note again, the rose is not afraid of 
sharing her bownties. The more joy you give, the 
more you have. Love’s honeysuckle and joy’s 
climbing rose twine close to one another here. 
“Give, and good measure shall be given.’’ g.The 
profusion of wealth is no poorer for being passed 
on; the riot of colour is just as great the morning 
after a score of homes have been made fragrant from 
your garden of joy. “In much testing from the 
pruning-knife of affliction, the overflowing of their 
joy and their deep self-impoverishment together 


have poured out a flood of rich generosity.” These 


noble words are the testimonial of Paul the Apostle 


- to his garden of roses at Corinth, and its layishness ; 


the Corinthians were indeed God’s tilled land (2 Cor. 


viii. 2; 1 Cor. iii. 9). And even the rapidity which 
marks the passing of the full-blown rose is itself a . 


mark of giving, for it is the haste to be fruitful which 


‘makes the petals fall. In the legend the loaves of 


Elizabeth of Hungary became roses in her lap, for 
her bountiful heart to the poor. We do not often 
realise that God’s roses become loaves. Botanically 


mle Ns 


ak ie oe Hue the Shane the pear cae the cHeleg 
peach and the raspberry, the strawberry and the’ 4 
almond are all of the rose family. There is no end | er of 
to their bounty. Even the fallen petals are trea-_ 
sured i in our scented drawing-rooms. It may take 
Ms - four thousand pounds of roses to make seventeen 
i } ay ounces of the famous Persian essence, but the 
_ fragrance of it is almost undying. “T am only vt 
clay, but I have held attar of roses,” is the saying of 
_. the potsherd in the Eastern proverb. Joy is all- ; ae . 
‘persuasive: it makes the joyless, wistful, curious, - 
' sometimes even,angry ; but it is never ineffective. — 
Men cannot let it alone, because it holds their atten- _ 
tion wherever they meet it. And it is this ene 
_ makes Christian sacrifice joyously fragrant. “ Most t .- 
sweetly will I spend and be spent out on behalf of aed 
your soul,’ says Paul to the Corinthians (2;Gor: xi 


vy, 23). Lewis Morris’s Andromeda, echoes uae same _ 4 
my thought : — os 


I was made strong 
With a new courage, glorying to meet, 
In all the ecstasy “of sacrifice, 
Death face to face. 


It is well, however, to utter a word of caution: M 
here. Sacrifice is often anything but ecstatic, but’ 
it is always worth while, and never without its deep | : 
undertone of j joy. The Hindu legend told how the 

_ blood of Siva, in his great fight, turned the snow- _ a 
_ white roses red. Christ’s conflict on Calvary has 
flushed the whole wide world with readiness to live?) 
or die for others. And it begins in the heart that. b 
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lays itself open to Him. “Lay thou thy treasure 
in the dust, and God shall be thy treasure,” says 
Eliphaz the Temanite (Job xxii. 26). It is not 
always easy to believe but it is still harder to act 
upon. But, in the words of one who found that joy 
sought Him through pain— 

I lay in dust life’s glory dead; . 

And from the ground there blossoms red 

Life that shall endless be. 


Meat 
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CHAPTER IV- 


THE LILY IN THE GARDEN: PEACE 


HERE is a close connection of thought, not 
only between ‘‘ the rose of Sharon and the 

lily of the valleys,’ but between all roses and all 
lilies. Cowper the poet spoke of them as two 
lovely foes aspiring to the rank of Queen,” one 
having ‘‘a nobler hue’ and the other “ a statelier 
mien.’’ And the Lily of the Spirit is Peace. We 
neéd, not only the radiance of a glad soul, but the 
tranquillity-of a serene presence. Joy and peace sit 
enthroned together as naturally as the rose and the 


lily. In one of his Vailima prayers, Robert Louis — 


Stevenson*asked for “‘ gaiety and the quiet mind.” 


So Paul the Apostle told the Romans that “ God’s 
realm was marked, not only by righteousness, but 


also by joy and peace”’; and he concluded the 


passage with a prayer that the “God of hopeful | 


certainty would fill them with the roses of joy and 
the lilies of peace, while they kept their eyes of faith 


fixed on Him” (Rom. xiv. 17; xv. 13). So that — 


it is no accident by which Paul tells the fever-souled 

Galatians here to look for peace as partner to their 

“i JO: and suggests that there was as great a contrast 
42 
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_ between their ruffled atmosphere and the peace of 
_ God, as between the revels of the heathen banquet © 
and the joyous exuberance of the Christian love- 
feast (cf. vv. 21, 22 and Acts xiv. 15-17). So let 
us in this chapter “ run over the paths that lead to 
the lily-beds of peace ’’ (Rom. xiv. 19); for, in the ’ 
words of a lover of flowers, ‘“‘ the culture of lilies is 


among the most fascinating branches of the art 


of gardening.” 

The inquisitive and often wistful world wonders 
in vain what secret produces the calm of Heaven 
in the breast of the Christian who is possessed by 
the Holy Spirit. ‘The Glory of the Garden it 
_ abideth not in words.” A well-known preacher has 
_ told of a wealthy lady seated ina first-class railway 
carriage waiting in a Yorkshire station. On the 
platform was a factory-girl with the light of God 
upon her brow, who had recently given her heart to 
Christ. The lady, filled with uncontrollable longing, 
_ leaned forward and cried : “ Would you mind telling © 
' me what makes you look so happy?’”’ And thtn, 

amid the din of the station, even as Philip won the 
_ Ethiopian chamberlain sitting in his carriage, the 
girl led the inquirer to the same Saviour who was 
her own source of unruffled peace. 


I 
Here then is our first line of meditation: The 
beauty of the lily of peace is something which even 


the wealthiest monarch cannot buwy.—The Persian 
_ kings called their capital, Shushan, “the city of 
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ities ° : ae He mie of. a hae is a notoriously 
i difficult soil in which to grow the flowers of restful- 
ness. ‘“‘ It is possible,” says a gardener, “for the 
ground to be made too rich for the lily.” And this 
is one reason why, as Christ taught the disciples, oh: 
Solomon in all his glory came far short of the beauty — 
- of the lily. The cottager is often peaceful while the — 
noble is anxious. Yet the fact does not arise only 
from the difference in their responsibilities. It often a 
‘comes from the fact that,one has to trust God for 
- the barest necessities, while the other has never ps 
known the lack of an ungratified desire. Ample — 
means need not imply freedom from care, but they _ 1 
often tempt the soul to forgetfulness of God. And — 
a humble abode does not always shelter a contre) 
heart. It is all a question of trustfulness. 
Little Faith asks how he shall be clothed, Hite 
Peace remembers the lilies, and is confident. And | 
so, Tich or poor, it is the childlike heart and the a 
_ simple outlook that make for peace. “ Consider thee 
 jilies,’’ muses the Master, “ how they grow ! ° ’ There ; 
: are so many of them, and they are all so lovely. 
Each one challenges a king’s envy. He contrasts in 
‘ the loneliness of Solomon with the profusion of the — 
-\ flowers. Kings are rare, flowers are cheap: but — 
_ which look the best-clad ? If He plucks and holds 
up “one of these ” as an object-lesson, it is because — 
ots otherwise we might miss the detail in Naas Wh ag 
Pipe MaASSe hy 
So, when the Lord says, ‘‘ Consider,” He means, . 
not only ‘‘ take intelligent note of,” as Luke, the e 
scientist, says, but ‘‘lay the lesson of them to 
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as ae the feito hasemvee i Tsar 
ach us the meaning of the . fishes, i prayed ie 
- Stevenson once, in his ocean-girded home. He was > 
laying to heart the Sermon on the Mount. We shall 
_ make a great mistake if we imagine that because © 
_ Solomon cannot rival the lily, a spiritually poor 
ss “prince or a similarly rich cottager cannot show equal: 
i glories in. their gardens. God is no partisan of peer 
Ma Or peasant. The gift. of God cannot be purchased — 
with money—that i is clear ; but it may be accepted © 
or nothing. Professor H. R. Mackintosh was quite — 
_ right in pointing out recently that the spiritual 
__ vitality of the Early Church arose partly from the _ 
fact that its members knew how to take God’s offers. 
You cannot purchase rest unto your souls; but if 
_ in your weariness you come to Him, He will rest you Mi 
5 and charge you nothing. ‘‘ My peace I give unto re 
: you,” said the Lord whose calm no man ever saw 
ruffled. Not the howl of the storm, nor the thrbats 
of the maniac, not the shortage of food for hungry 
i - thousands, nor of money to meet the tax-collector,. 4 
ever disturbed His brow. ‘“ Your heavenly Father _ 
bs Hf Pi teth, ” was His serene comment. “Worry — 
hi. about nothing, tell God anything, thank Him for 
oe everything, and the lilies of peace will grow,’ ’ said | 
3 _ Paul to Lydia and Euodia and the rest (Phil. iv. 
ae 6, 7). So we are brought back to the. word of 
_ Eliphaz to Job : “ Become intimate with Him, and ~ 
_ be peaceful.” Here is a prime secret of lily-culture. 
cape we know God, O fellow-gardeners : ? 
Do we know Him as the Forgiverofsin? ‘ When 
| He giveth pete, who then shall condemn : oithy 
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46 GOD’S GARDEN AND OURS | 
said Elihu. “And the New Testament échoes the 
note in a fuller and richer music: “ Standing 
acquitted as the result of faith, let us enjoy peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ ” (Job XXxiv. 
29; Rom. v. 1, Weymouth). Do we know Him as 
the Bearer of troubles, and the responsible Director 

of our confiding hearts? There is a peace of God as 
well as peace with God. The one is the result of 
being in Christ, the other follows when Christ is in 
us. 
Brother Lawrence used to talk of sheltering in the 
bosom of God, and was even unselfishly and modestly 
troubled to think that the flowers of peace which 
grew so easily and naturally in his heart seemed to 
be missed by others. All climbers know the solitary 
-.rock in the midst of the glaciers and snows of Mont 
Blanc, which in July is glorious with rare flowers, 
because the rays of the sun are reflected by the snow 
and ice around, and shine with double power upon 
the sheltered nook. Dr. Hugh Macmillan calls it 
“4 summer garden in the midst of eternal winter.” 
And while the frost of anxiety or the snow of unrest 
blight many a faithless heart, it is the right and 
privilege of every trusting child of God to produce 
the blossoms of God’s peace in the shelter of Christ’s 


bosom: and these lilies need no painting. The _ 


_ restful countenance of the busy mother, who has 

~ kept her quiet time and communion with God intact, 
is a benediction felt by the whole household. The 
unostentatious strength of the toiling father who, 
amid the harass of business, has kept in memory 
the guiding hand of God, is a refuge to which both 
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children and employees will turn, and not in vain. 
The prayerful study of the Bible has a remarkable 


and unquestioned effect in producing such a char- 


acter. “Great peace have they that love thy law, 


and for them no stumbling-block stands in the way ”’ 
(Ps. cxix. 165). It is a grace that may easily be 
lost. We must take heed. 

The flowers are soon bruised, the lily bulbs are 
quickly disturbed. Gardeners say that when they 
are doing well, they are best left alone. There are 
moments when to a nation or to a soul the messenger 


of God says: “ In quietness and in confidence shall 
be your strength,’ and then has to make the charge 


which both Isaiah and’ our Lord made against 
Jerusalem: “‘ Ye would not”’ (Isa. xxx. 15 ; Matt. 
Xxill. 37). Sometimes it is cherished sin which 
makes the plant unfruitful: “there is no peace,” 
says our God, “to the wicked.” And there are 
holy tears in His very accent : ‘‘ Oh that thou hadst 


hearkened to My commandments; then had thy 


peace been like the Euphrates, long and broad and 
deep” (Isa. xlviii. 22,18). Peaceis the characteristic 
health-wish of the Old Testament, as Joy is that of 
the New. The Greek greeting was “ Be glad’’; 


. the Hebrew, “ Peace be with you.” 


The Hebrews always thought of healthfas peace, 


the grace of being “ full to the brim with God.” ° The 


life that is thus peace-full is one that has hidden 


sources of strength, not always patent to the world, 


and never wholly bared. And it is the fear of 


‘checking or blighting its beauty, which is to guide us 


at life’s cross-roads. ‘‘ Let the peace which Christ 


3 


i 


ae grandchildren in Christ (Col. iii. 15). 
Gp with God is the 7, enemy of fe ] 
-Restlessness is one of its greatest foes. There i bt gee 
a curious Indian plant which is always jerking i a % 
- little leaves about: they have been known to tise a 
and fall sixty times ina minute. And that moral _ Re 
| failure known as fidgetiness, has similar symptoms. , 
; Peace cannot Say where worry enters, or half-obe- 


‘4 dience dwells :-— _— 


She can but stand beside the gates 
eae hear the household jar within. 
/ ! 


3 Mawbition | is one of the greatest sources of unrest. | 
Old Thomas Traherne, the mystic, illustrates this 


frot 


Move rom the life of King Pyrrhus, whose friend Cineas, 
. the philosopher, endeavoured in vain to keep. him | Bo 
a from planning a campaign against the Romans. 
ly “ After them, What?” ‘‘ France, then German: 
e ~ then Spain.” “Thenwhat?” “ Returnand =H 

_ ourselves in quiet in our own land,” said the | 
_ “But you may do that now ifyou will, and save 


| Le trouble,” cried the paioeliay His advice 
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i The life hid with Christ is the lily among thorns - 
_ they do not choke it. For the lily draws its strength 





- froma bulb: that is to say, it is one of that large 
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looking places.” 





_ Land is covered with lilies, even in the barest and 





full-flowered, but full-rooted. Round about its 
stem grows the swelling store of hidden supply. 






‘kept in peace, in peace,” as Isaiah jubilantly says 





ests that would break others down. 
_ Miss Carmichael, in her Overweights of Joy, sees a 






fily. “You find it shooting in the lane bordered 





i 


from a hidden supply. Note that the lily springs _ 


and gracious family of flowers which “‘ keep reserves — 
os ‘of nourishment for unfavourable times ; and guard,as 
ina secure citadel, the principle of life: so that they 
ave thus adapted for growing in the most unpromising- 


_ The lily of Peace is not a mere hot-house growth, ie 
_ nor is it dainty in its choice of a home. It flourishes _ 
_ luxuriantly where it can get a’footing. The Holy 


_ stoniest spots. ‘‘ He shall blossom as the lily ’”’ was : ; 
a Hosea’s reassurance to a barren nation that had been ~ s . 
_ forgiven and restored to peace. The lily isnot only 


_ The heart of him who is stayed on God is indeed © 
xxvi. 3). And the reserves that cling round about f hi 
ts centres of life enable it to meet, without faltering, — | 
hoice illustration of this in the life of an Indian — 
thickly by huge cactus and aloe.” Here and there 
 yousee it in the open field. There it willsurelyhave = 


-achance ; but “ in the lane crowded down by cactus Py ah pee 
and aloe, great strong assertive things, with most 
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fierce thorns and spikes, what can a poor lily do?” — 


Yet while in the field your eye soon catches sight of 


a patch of colour, and you may gather handfuls of 


lovely lilies, nevertheless “ in the lane you find God’s 
full thought grown to perfection.” “ Eight feet up 
in the clear air, bright against the luminous blue, 
unfurling its fire-flowers like banners of triumph, 


_there is the lily victorious.” ‘‘ It will exist in the’ 


field because it must, but give it something to 


conquer.’”’ ‘‘ God’s flowers. grow best in places © 


~ 





where only an angel would have thought of planting _ 


them. Ruthless feet of the wild things that crowd 


_ around it are helping hands, tay up the lily into 


the light.” 

But they could not do this sniede the lily had her 
reserves of strength. Peace is not the stoicism that 
sets itself grimly to cope with trials, still less the 
pseudo-science falsely named Christian which flatly 
denies their existence as realities. Peace is that 
clear-eyed calculation which reckons that there is 
no mountain which Christ cannot remove: and no 
sea which may not part and let the host of God pass 
dry-shod out of their entanglements. But it does 


_ not deny that there is a mountain or a sea, if only 


men pretend there is not. Peace is like the water- 
lily which, though to all appearances absolutely 
passive, is really triumphing over its surroundings. 
Planted in the mire, climbing through the waters, it 


can only flower in the air of Heaven. And its 


flexible stem, while anchoring it against drifting 
down the stream, yet allows sufficient play to keep 
it on the surface. Whatever the rise in the waters 
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Christ modifies and graduates His grace to our 


varying needs. We may aways be full, and yet 


sometimes be fuller than at others, of the peace 
which surpasses human calculation. Only this we 


know. Abiding in Him we are kept adequate. His 
supplies will not run out. Rooted in Him the 
curving bulb will be a base of operations for a 
victorious campaign against hosts of fears, and 
swarms of worries. 


Til 


The lily is a symbol of imparted influence. 
The effect of restfulness upon others is marked 


and manifold. There is a phrase which is much 


repeated in the Song of Songs, about “* feeding among 
the lilies.” And the meaning of this, says Dr. 
Macmillan, is not that the lilies are good for food, but 


rather that “they create around them, by the 


moisture which they attract, and by the shadow they 
cast, conditions suitable for other forms of growth. 
Rich tufts of grass, which grows sparingly in Pales- 
tine, and nowhere forms| a continuous greensward 


as in England, are always associated with lilies. 


So that they become favourite feeding-spots for the 
flocks.” In other words, every lily-bulb becomes a 
little oasis in the desert. There is no more beautiful 
ideal for each other of us than that in life’s barren 
places the souls of men shall grow the better for our 
hold on God, and their lives share the calm, like | the 
little ships that were near the Master’s when He 


stilled the tempest (Mark iv. 36). 


Daa yeas fee, Seer 


teas (he ‘cab soul tetas 18 create pehersd in 
the home. John Bunyan tells of the Palace Beauti- 
_ ful that stood by the highway-side, into which the 
- family of Piety, and Prudence, and Charity welcomed ~ 
ee the Pilgrim. And they laid him in a large, upper ie 
be ‘chamber, whose window opened toward the sun- 
- rising : the name of the chamber was Peace. Then, 
- suggestively enough, when the Pilgrim’s wife and = 
_ children come along the same road, Bunyan Tepre- "he 
‘ seh: them as begging with some shyness to be in the 
same chamber Christian had occupied. ‘ 
- Mr. A. C. Benson, in his beautiful essay, A Sealed ay 
| Spirit, tells of the inspiration that came to hisown > - 
soul from visiting, in company witha country parson, 5 
a former bank-clerk, blind and deaf, living in a a E 


hi 


brpetiage and writing his thoughts from time to time 
ina book. “He was strangely joyous, and spoke — 
iat the nearness of God’s presence.”’ Asked how he — 
was, he replied, ‘‘ Very well and very happy, full 
of the love of God. Iam happier now than I was — 
in the old days, such peace and joy.” “ The beauty if 
and strength of the picture have dwelt with me ever 


since, ” writes the essayist. ae 
_ Hosea, in a passage of striking beseee seems to_ 
com ~ compare Lebanon and the foot-hills that gradually © 
Ce _ lead the eye of the traveller up until it rests upon the 
snow-white peaks, to a group of bulbs. clustering. 
round about their parent lily, which grows in the 

blameless pride of a snowy tranquillity. Andround 


- about Christ His popes © stand, a group of Baweriog 































S to His eee and mee ve, if you care 
hae them in another light, towers of strength Shee 
out a central fortress, 100% ae round a ous a 







eiieh ince a paring that few could ee Cites 


nd may we, who call ourselves no less the friends i * 
of God, so respond to the cultivating touch of the 
God of Peace, that Satan may be bruised beneath — 
yur feet, and that our ‘“‘ whole spirit and soul and — 
body may be preserved blameless unto the coming 
Sa of our Lord Jesus Christ,” as we take at His hand © j 
“peace always by all means” (Rom. xvi. 20; ae 
1 Thess. v. 23; 2 Thess. iii. 16). NO (i 
BF oe. : 
The pathway of Le year just gone leads backward, and\t . 
ment “stand i 
To catch a glimpse of flowers or weeds strown by my uy} 
passing hand. Fb 
A little pathway lies ahead—God giveth me anew panes 
Ny The chance-thought del to cast about, to drink His wine 
of dew, 
And help the garden-fields of earth give sweetest blooms 
that blow ; 
- But how have I fulfilled the task-He gave a year ago? 
‘ } We pass but once along the road ; we go not back to till. 
What did I cast along the way, my mission to fulfil ? 
« And who am I, that every time God gives the new years _ 
4 round ‘ Nate 
He gives me still another one ? God. grant that there be). 7 
- found . Pe 
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CHAPTER V 


THE SNOWDROP IN THE GARDEN: 
LONGSUFFERING 


HEN winter is at its worst, there is one flower 

which dares to raise its head amid the 

snow. When most of the plants are shivering and 
numb, one is facing the blast undaunted, and open- 


ing its petals in spite of raw cold and pale sunshine. _ 


The French call it ‘‘ the snow-piercer ’’ for its enter- 
prise, botanists have named it “ milk-flower ” for 
its purity, but the folk of the countryside for long 
centuries have thought of it as a jewel carved in 
snow, like a precious stone in a “ drop,”’ or earring, 
and they call it accordingly ‘‘ the snowdrop.”’ By 
that name we most of us think of it: we hail its 
coming with quiet triumph, and watch it with tender 
satisfaction. It is not only beautiful in itself, but a 
‘symbol of victory over adverse conditions. The 
snowdrops seem to be the advance guard of life in a 
garden of death : if we assigned to them an anthem 

it would surely be “‘ Thanks be to God which giveth 
us the victory.”’ 

The snowdrop in God’s garden is LONGSUFFERING, 
that bloom of rare beauty which maintains its 


freshness unshrivelled when others are dashed by the 
, . 55 


" storms ioe life, Pee has ate Caneare 6 ia 
head when others are still taking cover. It blossor 
ean the ripest Christian lives under trying condition 
"Nights of cold cruelty leave it still unconquered % 
_ days of muddy sullenness fail to soil its white cheek By 
or disturb the restful poise of its head. The flower 
of the Holy Spirit is lone=pitGuige 


I ee 
_ And first let us think of the Quietness of its Beau: 
One of the first marks of true longsuffering is - 
silence. That is a very different matter from sulki 
ness. There may be a tacit rebuke in it for those 
who are responsible for the suffering, if the latter b 
unnecessary. But there is a certain cheerfuln 
about it which avoids any suspicion of the Se 
Ph sdverciane: martyr-spirit. What we do notice 
_ mainiy, however, is the power to keep from breaking a 
i out in ungoverned temper or shrill complaint. 
ake Mr. A. C. Benson in an essay on Discipline has : 2 a 
~ illuminating side-light upon this thought. He says 
ti ‘““T remember a very effective master whose tempe 
was quick, but who had it entirely under control. — Le 
do not think T ever saw him break out, but there MES. F 


Oy - which he disliked, in thie: momentary ieee whens 
followed, as he sat with compressed lips and clouded — 
brow—it made the boys feel that there was some- 
thing behind which had better not be provoked.” 

“ Longsuffering and teaching ” were linked toge- ig 
ther long fe by a greater than Mr. Benson (2 Tim. 
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Stew largely. upon thet power “of {nd Spirit fon 
; victory i in many a clamorous synagogue and HRRER si 
_ room. ane 
_ The Hebrews thought of it as one of the divinely 
w Bose test traits of our Heavenly Father, and they © 
P used a curious physical simile to: describe it. The | 
K “a oe man who is hasty of temper and impetuous in show- 
4 _ ing it, is apt to betray it by a quick intake of breath | 
_ through the nostrils, which degenerates - usually 
intoa snort ; so the Hebrew idiom for the controlled — 
_ temper is “ slow of nose’: the man does not audit 
-  denly snort or sniff with rage or contempt when faced 
- with something that kindles the spark within him. 
a He draws a Jong breath instead of a short one 
“4 _ because he is longsuffering. It is obvious how ie. 
re spiritual gain we have in this spitit. Irreparable 
Cee is done by the hasty word or even the flashing — 
look. Those of us who have sat out upon the hills } 
| a ‘side on sunny days amid the gorsé, must have — 
«a $e _ frequently noticed the tiny explosions going on 
~ round about us at frequent intervals. We knew that 
a ie the gorse-pods were bursting under the heat of the 
sunbeams, and scattering far and wide more thorns 
‘a upon the cushioned moorland. It is vain to look 
_ for them when they have flown off, at high tension, 
_ those little missionaries of prickliness. Andwehave 
all been conscious, either in ourselves or others, of | 
“that hot pressure which has exploded in what we 
call ‘‘ temper,” hurting others, even our dearest, ae Ns 
because under the test we were not longsuffering. 
You may repent, but you cannot recall the burst of 
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rage. Apology may keep the thorn from rantiitig 
but it will not have stopped the wound from bleeding. | 
The flower of the Holy Spirit is a snowdrop ; there 
are many others more gaudy. Its modest white is 
“quiet and unobtrusive, it proclaims its whereabouts 
to the seeking bees by its fragrance and its sweetness, 
but it has no thorns. As St. Paul told his friends at 
Ephesus, the Christian walks worthily of the high - 
call that sent him out to be one of the gardeners of 
the Holy Spirit with this snowdrop as one of his 
models—‘‘ with longsuffering, putting up with one 
another in a loving spirit, working diligently to keep 
the ‘ one-ness’ which the Spirit loves.” It is the © 
danger of ‘‘ twoness’’ which lies at the root of all 
flagrant impetuosity and noisy division, the “ duel,” 
as the Latins called it, which was the germ from 


~ which all war has come. 


Longsuffering may be quiet, but she is a very 
welcome dweller in God’s garden nevertheless. 
“You have marked every step of my snowdrop- 
lined path of longsuffering,’ is the thought of Paul 
the Apostle to his young and perhaps hasty col- 
league and deputy, Timothy (2 Tim. iii. 10), in his 
dealings with the same Ephesians, who had been 
reminded a few years before of the spirit of oneness. 


II 


A second point to note about the snowdrop is the 
strength of its nature. 

Like the lily, the snowdrop is a bulb ; oneated 
ing as well as peace must have -hidden reserves of 
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- supply to draw upon if she is to glorify God in the 


hour of her testing: ‘“ We justify our standing as 
God's followers by longsuffering ” (2 Cor. vi: 4, 6). 
And it is by following hard after God that the idea 


of longsuffering is created and the power for it 


received. It is, I believe, the very heart of the 
divine oracle, which reached Moses after he had 
broken out upon his straying people in anger, that 
the Lord is long-tempered (Exod. xxxii. 19; xxxiv. 


6). It was the plea urged with instant effectiveness 


by Moses in return when God threatened to break 
out upon the wavering host, “‘O Lord, Thou didst 
say Thou wast long-tempered’”’ (Num. xiv. 18). 


_ Three of the “‘ Psalms of David ” sing of it as one of 


God’s most wonderful characteristics. Joel bases 


"a mission sermon upon it; Jonah grumbles about 


it; Nahum warns sinners against presuming upon 


it; Jeremiah wonders wistfully whether he can 
Keep pace with it. The wise man in several proverbs 


- praises his fellows who reproduce it for their dis- 


cernment, diplomacy, and distinction (Ps. lxxxvi. 
ee cml...6 cstv. (6.5% Joell ii: 13% Nab. ig: 


_ Jonah iv. 2; Jer. xv. 15; Prov. xiv. 29; xv. 18; 


XVI. 32). 
There are always those who are doubtful whether 
longsuffering is strength at all: to them it looks like 


_ weakness. Is the much-tried man or woman silent 


from conviction that it is right, or from cowardice 


_ that dare not deal with wrong? As St. Luke puts 


it in the parable of the unjust Judge, the long- 
suffering of God sometimes seems to leave the 


sufferer unrelieved. Vindication is positively pro- 
B 
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_ mised, though it is delayed; and St. Peter, whose — 
epistles are full of the thought of injustice, borne — 
with longsuffering, lifts the veil. God isnot careless — y 
hs about promises; but He is very anxious to give 3 
dt every one the longest day of grace that He can. His — 
longsuffering is our salvation, as both St. Paul and 
St. Peter insist with unanimous voice (Luke xviii. 
7, R.V.; Rom. ii, 9; 1 Pet. ii. 23; 2 Pet. iti. 9, 15). He 
Men who presume upon this are, as Mr. Benson 
said above, forgetting that “there is something 
behind that had better not be provoked.” ‘ 
They are simply twisting verses of the Bible to an 
extent that is bound to bring spiritual ruin upon 
them, as St. Peter says to those who persistently 
misrepresent St. Paul’s teaching about God’s free 
and full grace in Christ. God's longsuffering kept ~ : 
waiting and hoping in Noah’s time, but the flood- — 
waters came in the end. God is never late though 
He delays the stroke till the last second (2 Pet. i 
16: x Pet. iii. 20). We have dwelt somewhat fully 
upon this mark of God’s nature here, because it is 
really the strength from which our growth must 
come. Ifthe snowdrop is to face the wintry season 
it must be sure of the reserves behind it. Ifa man_ 
isto ask the Spirit of God to make him longsuffering, 
he must be quite sure that it is a reasonable, and |*") : 
strong, and ethically fruitful thing to be. Having 
not only the pattern of God before him but the new 
life of Christ within him all things are possible to 
him that relies on God. at mi 
The snowdrop does best in the thickets and the 
shade. And here we find one of the reasons for 
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; itis ee ‘the aah of opposition and the shadows 
ho of; mishandling that a Christian should show up in 
a the best light, even as “God endures with much 
1 longsuffering those who make themselves vessels of 
_ ill-doing that tempt His wrath ” (Rom. ix. 22). 





Ill 


Let us think, further, of the snowdrop in the | is 
: : persistence of growth. Nothing seems to damp its 
_ ardour.’ Mr. Step, the botanist, in a very condensed ih ! 
and prosaic little handbook, breaks into irrepressible — 
admiration over this feature of the white heroine 
of February : “ In’some cases it isthe sole memorial __ 
of the cottage that once stood within the wood or _ 
_ orchard, in whose garden a little clump of snowdrops _ 
_ was planted many years long ago. The walls of the 
. cottage have fallen and been levelled. The people 
who lived there have been forgotten by all save one - 
‘ or two of the old folks. All the other garden plants - 
have been killed out by native weeds, but the snow-. 
_ drop alone has held its ground and spread.” 
Ry So the longsuffering Christian is, for instance, — 
enabled to keep erect amid the cold misunderstand- 
ings of an irreligious home. These can be unbe- 
lievably cruel and acutely painful. Said a boy 
in India whose Christian profession was bitterly 
resented by his heathen father: ‘‘ He has got me 
like a bird in a cage, so that I can only hop to-and- ’ 
fro, and every now and then he pulls out a feather.” 
It is the feather-pulling, or as we more often say, the 
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pin-pricks which make many a Christian lad in a 


factory, or girl in an office, hesitate or waver, break — 


down or break out. Many a pastor of a Christian 
flock is deeply harassed by the active opposition of 
a few who resent faithful preaching even when 
wisely and lovingly done. The Christian wife or the 
Christian husband would often give all they possess 
to be free of the jeering comment or the shrewish 
criticism of those to whom Christ is nothing. 

But let us remember, further, that longsuffering 
also applies to our acquiescence in the things of life, 
which God, as well as man, permits to overtake us. 
“* Let Him do what seemeth Him good,” is the reply 
of many a bereaved father in these harrowing days 
of long casualty lists and pain-barbed telegrams. 
The snowdrop comes through the rough weather 
triumphant. God give us all the like triumph, both 
in our personal experience and in our ngage 
endeavours ! 


And it is this thought of the triumph Beene the | 


trial which is one of our greatest aids to endurance. 
Not without hope do we meet affliction. Part of our 
love for the snowdrop comes from the fact that it 
not only heads, but heralds, the procession of flowers. 
It is the earnest of the spring, the promissory note of 
the summer. There isa charming old legend, which 
says that when Eve left the Garden of Paradise, with 
heavy heart and downcast head, a bleak snow-storm 


-broke over the heads of herself and her husband. 


And in compassion the guiding angel breathed upon 
one of the snowflakes, and it became a snowdrop. 
And as Eve’s smile broke out with pleasure at this 
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thing of beauty, when all the earth around lay 
barren, the angel said :— 


Take-this an earnest, Eve, to thee 
That sun and summer soon shall be. 


There is a purpose of blessing for the spiritual 
snowdrop-grower amid all his longsuffering. 

When St. Paul was enlisted in the army of the 
Lord of compassion, Jesus said: “I will show him 


- how great things he must suffer for My Name’s 


sake.” And in one of his last letters, the Apostle 
regretfully thinks of all the suffering he had caused 
Christ first: but, says he: “I obtained mercy, so 
that in this most special of all cases Jesus Christ 


“might give a demonstration of all longsuffering ” 


Pkcte 1x16; <telime 3.925). One of the; most 
beautiful of Nature-parables in modern fiction, is 
Ralph Connor’s picture of ““ Gwen’s Canyon,” that 
rent in the bosom of the earth, so marvellously 
covered and glorified by radiant flowers that the 
wilful and crippled young life learnt a lesson of 
willing submission to the hand of God; and, in the 
calamity that had shadowed her life founc glory 
that cast a halo of light round about it. ‘ Put on, 


_ therefore, as God’s choice children, the snowdrop 


posy of longsuffering ”’ ; and if any doubt themselves 
or their Father, then they may be “ stimulated from 
the mighty Spirit of God unto all longsuffering with 
joyousness ”’—snowdrops and roses in happy medley 
from that garden that flowers every month (Col. iii. 
Tos) 1. Ix; ‘Rev. xxii. 2). 

Let us not forget, however, that, while longsuffer- 
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a ing is part of the training in the choo of Christ, it. 
is only one of the subjects. God’s pathway is not : 
all thorns : nay, as Mrs. Browning sang: “‘ Smooth — dl 
green grasses are commoner than nettles,’ and the «_ 
“blue of heaven is larger than the cloud.” The 
snowdrop season is a short one; special circum- 
stances show it to advantage; and in the absence — 
of these conditions, which we may call hardness and | 
hope—the pressure of winter and the promise of 
' spring—you may grow other flowers, but you will — 
not get snowdrops. So this reflection may perhaps 
give us reassurance in moments of wavering faith. 
God can only grow the snowdrop of longsuffering in ~ 
us in particular ways. Our chances of producing it 
_are, therefore, in this light an opportunity not to be 
missed ; may we go further and say they are privi- 
leges not to be frowned at? Love and joy and 
peace are eternal, but longsuffering must have 
shadow, and its conditions also are hardness and 
hope. Mr. Roosevelt, speaking recently of some of 
his admired roughriders in the Cuban War, declared : 
‘ The men I cared most for in the regiment were the 
_ men who did the best work ; and therefore my liking ‘e 
_ for them was obliged to take the shape of exposing 
them to the most fatigue and hardship, of demanding — 
from them the greatest service, and of making them 
incur the greatest risk. My men would not have 
respected me had I acted otherwise.” 

No Christian thinker can be blind to the fact that 
the flowers of longsuffering are the results of God’s 
confidence in His people’s powers of trusting Him 
in the dark, of bearing up without either breaking — 








; _ New Testament sense of the word. 
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out or breaking“down. The former of these is 
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** longsuffering,” and the latter is ‘‘ patience,” inthe = 
aera bc 

-Longsuffering, then, means that a man may lose © Hea. 
his first-born without losing his faith; may bear 
abuse without bearing a grudge; may understand ine ; 
his fellows even though they misunderstand him; | 
may be sure that if his claims are overlooked by man, 





_ they are overseen by the Providence of God. It } ae 
means that a woman may continue to do her duties — A RM 
with courage, even when others are blind to hee (ye 


heroic drudgery ; may endure the inconsiderateness, 


i, 
even of her nearest, without saying bitter things by afi 4 


way of reproach. It means that the lad or maiden.) (iam 
may bear the reproach of Christ with triumph, and Bey 
the Cross of Christ with determination, without = ” 
becoming defiant in thought, sour in word, or sullen." waag 
in look. is ree 

‘Suffer, if you must,’ says Phillips Brooks ; nt 
“ do not quarrel with the dear Lord’s appointments git 


for you. Only try, if you are to suffer, to dotit Geng i 
splendidly. That’s the only way to take up a he ie 
pleasure or a pain.” . Ee 
_ And God is proud in proportion as these snowdrops tag 
in His Garden come out fair, white, slender but hos 
strong, in spite of permitted trial or seasonable 
discipline. Meena 8) 

There is a further thought about the snowdrop = if 
which is worth bearing in mind, even though the Pn 
point may seem to some a shade whimsical. GREK. ra 

Only when its head is bowed, as though in modesty, — Bit 
to the ground, are those processes of fertilisation) 3.) (0M 
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possible which perpetuate its beauties and carry — 


on its line. But, as Whewell pointed out long ago, 
the attitude of the snowdrop is what it is because of 
its relative weight to that of the earth. — If our 
globe were the size of Mars or Venus, for instance, 
the power of gravity would be entirely different. 
The snowdrop would be erect instead of bowed, and 
then there would be, from this point of view, an end 


_ of it as a jewel upon the face of the earth. It would 


die unfruitful and become extinct.. Thus, if we only 
look through the philosopher’s microscopic eyes, 
“the whole mass of the earth from Pole to Pole, 
from circumference to centre, is employed in keeping 
a snowdrop in the position most suited to the promo- 


tion of its vegetable health.’”’ And if this seems an 
-over-refinement of thought, let us check the criticism 


by reminding ourselves that it is not what we see, 
but what we ought to see, that matters here. If 
the thing is philosophically true, then it is spiritually 
significant. 

The claim of Whewell is only a physicist’s state- 
ment, in more elaborate terms, of the words of 
Christ in the Sermon on the Mount. Birds and 
plants and men are all linked together in the loving 
and minute interest taken in their welfare by our 
Father in Heaven. And if that be so, then it not 
only matters to Him whether we stand our test and 
become longsuffering, or fail and become querulous, 
but further, it will not be surprising to us to think 
that the resources of Heaven are all available for our 
perfecting. If there is a real connection between 
the weight of a world and the pose of a flower, there 


eet 


ct 





will probably be one between the riches of Christ 
and the attitude of a soul. This is precisely the 


claim made in the New Testament ; and faith lays — , 


hold of it with eagerness for her growth in the grace 
of Christlikeness. And this possibility will at once 
explain why it is that the people of Godare permitted 
to pass through the sieve of suffering and the furnace 
of fire. F 

Some years ago, I read in one of the magazines an 
absorbing description of the building up of an 
artificially large ruby. Minute fragments of ruby 
dust were passed through a fine metal sieve, shaped 
like a cone,-at a very high temperature. Dropping 
thus in a kind of molten rosy shower upon a central 
point which jutted out to meet the cone of wire, 
there gradually accumulated a stone formed of frag- 
ments welded together. And this was said to be 
capable of polishing and cutting, so as to produce a 
gem of unusual size and beauty. I take the account 
as I read it, and assume its accuracy from the place 


where Ifoundit. Butitseemstometobearemark- 
able parable of much of our experience, which is 4 


quite as often crimson-dyed as bled white. Through 
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the sieve of fine testing, touch after touch is added _ 


to the work of the Spirit of God in the heart of a 
much-enduring soul, until the fire has done its work 
and the gem is seen in a character which God may 


_ endorse as like His own in some measure—long- 


suffering. And some of the loveliest of God’s jewels 
are the flowers which He drapes so lavishly round 
the warped corners and the jagged rents of the earth. 

“ Nothing should be put on a Bible but a flower,” 
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said an aged Christian of a previous generation, who 
always treated the Holy Book with a deep reverence. 
Well, in the snowdrop of longsuffering we have a 
flower which may well lie upon the Word of God ; 
for only as we have within us the assurance of our 
Father’s faithfulness and unwavering tenderness, do 
we find strength to endure to the end, accounting 
that His longsuffering is indeed salvation, and that 
ours may be a glory to His name. 
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CHAPTER, VI 


THE: MIGNONETTE IN GOD’S GARDEN : 
KINDLINESS 


‘HERE are some flowers which we cultivate — 
oe . largely for their brightness: the nasturtiums © 
he Be and geraniums, the dahlias and lobelias are the — 
__ splashes of colour by the walks of our garden-palace. _ 
_ Some are kept for their grace of form, like the — 
. _ fuchsias and the canterbury bells. Others, again, like | 
the orchids, are the curiosities in our cabinet: we 
entertain them for the quaintness of their shape. = 
- Most of the-flowers, too, whatever their colour, are © 
_ loved for their perfumes ; the carnations and roses, 
_ the sweet peas and the jasmine, delight our senses 
4 with their fragrance ; and the scented garments of : 
_the sweet-briar make us pardon the sharpness of its Cre 
thorns. But there is a flowering plant which no one ay 
would be expected to look at twice, which neverthe- 
_ less has been named by our French neighbours 
- mignonette, “ the wee darling,” and we all endorse 
the verdict. We border our flower-beds with it, = 
we fill our window-boxes with it—little browm- 
blossomed mignonette, whose first great possession is 
BE us sweetness. 
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I 


The mignonette of the Holy Spirit is ‘‘ kindness,” 
as the Revised Version reads, amending the old 
rendering ‘ gentleness.’”’ But whatever name we 
may use, we mean one thing, a quiet persistent 
outflow of benignity which never fails in any sur- 
roundings to make a definite impression for God. 
You may not notice the cause of the impression, you 
may be only half-conscious of its pleasurable influ- 
ence, but the graciousness of its atmosphere is 
always welcome. Kindliness is the word, for 
“instance, which is written by Christ upon His badge 
of service: ‘‘My yoke is kindly (easy), with no 
galling roughness or painful angles.’”’ The Carpenter 
of Nazareth has worn it smooth upon His own neck 


and shoulders before He passed it ontous. Hereis © 


a question for our own heart-searching. Is it a 
. delightful thing to others to serve us in domestic 


work or in the busy factory ? Isit a thing men talk — 


of with appreciation, that they who take our orders 


which mean hard work, nevertheless can shoulder’ 


them without bitterness, because our yoke is 
‘kindly ?”’ This is the flower of the Spirit. Are 
our offices and our schoolrooms fitted with window- 
boxes of the heavenly mignonette ? 


The word again is used by Peter the Apostle when 


he is bidding his Levantine converts to cultivate 
lovable ways with one another. A joyous Old 
Testament hymn comes to his mind, and he bids 
the thirsty people of God taste a new-born experi- 


ence, which he compares to the cool soft refreshment 
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of a draught of milk: it is the discovery that the 
Lord, austere though men have thought Him, is 


kind. After that they will, of course, rid themselves 


of all ill-will and of all evil speaking (1 Pet. ii. 1-2; 


‘Ps. xxxiv. 8).- “ Be kind to one another, like God,” 


cries St. Paul to his Ephesian friends (Eph. vi. 32). 

Men say this is not easy. Perhaps so, but it is 
possible when the life of Christ flows in your veins. 
The mignonette cannot scatter its lavish fragrance 
unless it drinks freely of the earth’s moisture. 
“ Apart from Me ye can do nothing,” is our Lord’s 
constant reminder. At Harrogate you may find 
eighty different medical springs within a very 
limited area; and here is the reason. Long ages 


ago, the rock strata were broken and tilted till they 


lay like the pages of a book with the leaves turned 
upward. Between these leaves of rock are held 
sulphur, or magnesia, or iron, as the case may be ; 
and when the hidden springs flow through the strata, 
they bring out into the light all the various healing 
substances which men seek according to the varia- 
tions of their bodily sickness. In Christ are stored 


all the riches of God ; and the streams of the Spirit 


ia 


flowing out, bring forth for us precisely the tonic or 
cleanser which we need for our souls. There are 
springs as well as blossoms in God’s Garden, and we 
may be made whole as a first step, and beautiful or 
fragrant after, according to the Gardener’s purpose 
for our lives. 
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There is a second feature about the mignonette 4 


which appears to me worthy of meditation—zts 
plainness. In the dictionary of flower-language its 
meaning is a double-edged compliment : “* '¥ our 
' qualities surpass your charms.”’ Yet weneverthink — 
of it as dull or humdrum. Who troubles that the 
flowerets of the mignonette are not rosy, or blue like 
the heaven above? “It has a lifelong passport,” 
as one writer has said, although it would have been 
called a weed but for its wonderful fragrance. 
MovouWhat a mission is thine, hiding thyself in any little 
corner, ready to conceal the failure of anything else, 
never pushing to the front, but purifying the very 
atmosphere, they tell us.” y 
Kindness is not one of the bustling qualities. 
Men are apt to think of it patronisingly, and label 
it unpractical. But God’s mignonette is known less | 
for what it does than for what itis. Andhereisan 
encouragement for the modest man, anda stimulus 
for the shy, retiring woman. Everyday life and 
ordinary people are, on the whole, in cases where _ 
we find them almost unbearable, poisoned by unkind- 
ness. Necessary criticism is made, not privately, 
but loudly, for all around to hear and take advantage 
. Of; inconsiderate words are thoughtlessly said. 
The speaker forgets, but they rankle in the breast 
of the victim. Sympathy is withheld in a moment 
of overwhelming sorrow. Orders are given, with | 
needless severity ; restrictions are enforced with a 
rigour that may be heartless. I remember still 
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to-day tis only examiner (young and swelling with ie 
_ importance) who insisted on our conforming to_ Re: 
__- University regulations, and wearing our gowns over pire 
_ our other garments, on an exhaustingly hot summer- Ne 

q _ day, during the Degree examination at Cambridge. — Mei 
__We obeyed perforce, but we felt that our man had ewan 
q _ been weighed and found wanting. A bigger man eA 

would havemurmured—‘ mercy and not sacrifice.” pee 
i And here is a cheering fact; the poorest man may ae 
be kind, the homeliest face may be tender, the most = i 
_ jarring provincialism may go side by side with a ae x 
refined delicacy of feeling; andthe thorns oflifemay ia , 
. be entirely powerless to stifle the bed of heavenly = = 

ig mignonette in the heart of the child of God. iy ae 
1 . iil he 
oY And this leads me further to note i#s hardiness. 
i. The mignonette can flourish where many a plant i 


gre 
Se 


goes under. Gardeners tell us that a wholesome = 
heedlessness will let the mignonette alone, and come 


: back to find it luxuriant. Ue 
The New Testament likes to plant “kindness” — ie 
next to “‘ longsuffering.” “Love sufferethlongand 
_ jis kind,” says Paul in his great Corinthian Hine a 
anthem; and here in this Galatian garden-plot they / Oy A 
- plossom side by side. Now this isinitselfnosmall oh 
triumph of the Holy Spirit’s cultivation. Suffering = 
and irritability are allowed to go hand in hand by “a , 
the world. ‘He cannot help being unkind; heis 
in such pain,” they say. Or again: “ She sounded i gl 
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harsh and rude, but then she is a great sufferer.” 
But here, in contrast to such a lightly tolerated plot 
of-thorns and thistles, we are brought into God’s 
smiling Garden where men and women can suffer 
long, and yet be kind. There is no accident in this 
joining together of graces. They are vitally con- 
nected. It is because the life of Christ is made 
manifest in us that such difficult achievements of 
temperament are made possible. “I put no 


_ obstacle in the path of any, so that my ministry may 


not be discredited ; and I prove myself a true servant 
of God by longsuffering and by kindness,”’ said St. 
Paul to the very trying Corinthian colony of believers 
(2 Cor. vi. 6, M). It is part of our joy.in God that 
we see that this much-enduring seed comes from 
the King’s Garden. Paul talked to the Romans 
about the. “ wealth of God’s kindness and long- 
suffering ’’ (Rom. ii. 4, M.). Christ described it once 
as being like a shower of gracious rain that watered 
alike the roads and the gardens, the corn and the - 
tares, the flowers and the weeds (Luke vi. 35). God’s 
kindness is meant to make us repent. It is also 
intended to inspire us to go and do likewise. | 
The man of God must be the kindest of men. Now 
this is of importance in that it reassures our self- 


respect. Kindness is sometimes despised as lacking 


in virility. There is a strength which is tempted 
to think it must be hard if itis to justify its manhood. 
But the kindness that can face reverses unsoured, 
and be tender to the unthankful, and pitiful to the 
sullen, must have the grace behind it that is heavy 
-with the scent of the Land of Promise. Without 
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was one of Christ’s chiefest delights. 
_ mignonette—zts effectiveness. Botanists call. it 


_. Latin herbalists used it to alleviate bruises. It 
would be easy to thapsodise over the soothing effect 
_ of our humble little favourite in many an attic and 
___ by the sick-beds of the depressed. The mifnonette 
+ is probably first among the ranks of window-plants. 






1. _ unostentatious results of a life habitually kind are 
4 beyond estimation. There must be nothing “‘ stand- 
_. off” in our manner, if our plant is to prosper. 
_ Affability that is’ quite free from condescension ; 
4 _the sympathetic hand-shake that nevertheless is no 
_ mere bid for popularity ; the letter of congratulation 


y. 
~ 
4 
Be Of Christ, may become messengers of fragrance, 


a. moments of time, but if charged with the sweetness 
4 
_ wooing men for the first time heavenward, or per- 


= 


Bt oe 

_ haps stirring chords that have not. been touched for 
Many a year. 
4 


if 
‘; 
M 


Christ applied our word to wine, 
- mellowed by maturing time, and, with all its crudi- 


Ao] 


_ (Luke v. 39). Jaundiced views of men, and sour- 

; ~ faced glances at their endeavours, are unspeakably 

__ dishonouring to the cause of Christian love. 

| When the capsules of the mignonette have opened, 
and the little russet seeds are ripe, every passing 
breath of air disperses them round about the parent 


centre of influence. Kindliness has an infectious _ 


'F 





__. it our world were poor indeed: and its propagation ‘ 
a This leads us to think of another feature of the. 


_ Reséda, the bringer of soothing; because the old 


It is thore to oun present purpose to say that the 


in joy or condolence in sorrow—these cost but a few - 


_ ties and harshness softened and made palatable _ 
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ean water : es es judgments stifle ‘unworthy ; 
fy sh - picions ; gentle explanations are the antidote 
_ misunderstandings. And the sharp tongue, - 


a 
oe 


-- yvenomed sarcasm, the hot rejoinder, will often 
ip ur i cleansed by this remembrance of the nature of God 
he He is kind.” The flower of the Holy pee is 


5 


Praise Him, then, with singing, 
Tell His love abroad, | 

Be the whole earth rive 
With the name of God.. 

Lakes and hills be telling, 
Sunset skies and flowers, 

Something of the beauty 

- Of this God of ours. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE DAISY IN GOD’S GARDEN: _~ GOODNESS 


| 4 ee flowers in the Garden of the Holy Spirit are 


ranged by Paul, the under-gardener, in groups 
of three. 

First, the honeysuckle of love, the rose of joy, and 
the lily of peace. These are the “‘ three mighties,” 
as the old historian used to call David’s front rank 
of champions. But we may remember that there 


_ was a second group of heroes, with an honour all 


their own ; and “ though they attained not to the 
three,” yet their prowess was great and their name 
worthy to be sung in story. So Paul has another 
triad of champions : longsuffering and kindness have 
already been named, and a third comrade, goodness, 
must now be considered. For this is a veritable 
“battle of flowers,’’ a moral welfare in which the 
Spirit vanquishes the flesh ; longsuffering implies 
an opponent, irritability ; kindness presupposes a 


foe, harshness ; and goodness fights for mastery with, 


evil-doing. It is not all scent and sweetness and 
repose in the Garden of the Spirit, any more than in 
the garden of the earth. Defeat ever lies awaiting, 


_ though victory may always be within grasp of the 


soul that abides in Christ. 
77 
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“The flower of the Holy Spirit is goodness. “Leta us 


‘mark this with emphasis.. Christianity is not a 
creed divorced from ethics. Faith must prove her- — 


self by her works. Many of the religious systems 
of the world have sat lightly to the connection 


_ between ritual and righteousness, worship and — 
- worthiness, prayer and practice. “Say your prayers, be 


and you may then pursue your vendetta.” “Make 
your sacrifice, and then please yourself how you get © 
your employment.’ ‘‘ Rob your neighbour, and 
give the temple its due.” It is no injustice to some 
_ systems ‘of religion to say that there would seem 
nothing particularly i incongruous about such maxims 


as I have written above.” But Christ will have none ~ ‘a 


of it. Jehovah never would. Isaiah cried out 
_ against ‘‘ empty offerings,” ‘‘ praying hands stained 
- with murder or outrage,” ‘“‘ wickedness and worship ” 


(isa. i 125). So it is'no mere platitude to say : 


that the flower and fruit of the Holy Spirit is good- © 
ness. And when we turn to the paradise of blos-_ 
- soms, the flower which claims its place here seems to, 

be the daisy, a pure maid with hands of white, and 
_ heart of gold, and the red hues of sacrifice, veiled 
- beneath her petals, yet never far away when needed. 
The children, the poets, and the botanists are all of 


one mind about her. The scientists relax their firm - 


lips and call her bel/is, “‘ the bonnie lassie.” Chaucer, 

leading a chorus of singers, hails her as “ the flower 

of all flowers ’’ ; and laughing little ones crown and 

wreath each other with daisy-chains. 

| The daisy of the Spirit then is goodness. But 
_ what do you mean by goodness? Are we dealing 
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¥ me dropped intoageneralterm? Is not love goodness ? 
_ Is not longsuffering goodness ? Is not all the fruit 
3 of the Spirit good? And this is so obviously true, 
: - not to say a truism, that we are driven to think that . 
some particular grace was in the mind of Paul, and 


ig 7 of God who spoke through him. I believe he means 








g readiness to help other people.” That is why he — 
fe a links it with kindness. One is benevolence, wishing 


P i Pam " : a ‘ , de ‘ 
4 ae ie with a aaa grace, or have we inddetiyne 


$x good; the other is beneficence, doing good. Here ih: ¥ ‘ 


a then we tread at once in the well-worn road of 


4 Christ’ s career: ‘“‘He went about doing good.” Pe 
And we may see at once a reason why men love the 
¥ ue 


we ; daisies of the field and of the soul. 
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ey are are so many of them. —Men, and especially 
ae Hower picking. But no one ever blames a child — 


_ parks cautioning you not to pick the flowers, but you. 
a know in a moment that it does not refer to the daisies. 
_ The world is carpeted with them and their shoals 


the cornflowers, the dandelions, the chrysanthe- 

mums, and even the thistles. So the beauty of the 
a ve - daisy, which made our Saxon forefathers name it 
after the sun, the ‘‘ eye of day,’ has become so 
g common that a thoughtless soul may easily fall into” 
. 
fi 
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pa. for plucking a daisy. You may sce notices in the Ks ; 


of relations. The botanists tell us that the family _ 
- name the “‘ composites,’ includes among others 


__ the error of despising it. fue this, too, is the fre- . 
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quent and undeserved fate of the goodness that is 
so ready to help as to be taken for granted. ‘“* Good- 


- natured ’’ may easily be said with a curl of the lip © 


and an intonation that means “poor fool.”’ Yet it 
is a great character to treasure. It is said that 
when Lady Frere was instructing a new footman to 
meet his unknown master, Sir Bartle Frere, she told 
him to look out for a white-haired gentleman 
helping some one, and the man readily identified 
him at the station. You may pick all the daisies 


you like in God’s Garden; for the goodness that is 


ready to help thus is never likely to be stripped bare. 


’ 
7 a ied 
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And there is no close season for the daisies. The 


meadows may be white with them on a sunny 
Christmas day, and spring and summer and autumn 
still find them blooming. As Wordsworth has 
written,— 


Thee winter in the garland wears 

That thinly decks his few grey hairs. 

Spring parts the cloud with softest airs, 
That she may sun thee. 


Whole summer fields are thine by right : 
And Autumn, melancholy wight, 
Doth in thy crimson head delight | 

When rains are on thee. > 


There is no time of year and no period of life when 
goodness need cease to put forth her blooms. The 
child and the old man each need to pluck the daisy 
of some one’s helpfulness. The youth and the matron 
both may share in the happiness of doing a good 
turn to their neighbour. There is no close season 
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for the daisies of God. And goodness erows by , 
exercise. The more you pluck the more there are. 


Nothing in the Gospels is more striking than the 
unwearying activity of Christ’s mercies. There 
was no hurry, no noise, least of all was there ostenta- 
tion ; but like oil upon the waters, or rain upon the 
grass, “‘ power kept going out from Him and cured 


everybody,” as Luke, the physician, puts it (Luke 


vi. 19). It makes us hungry for service, eager to 
follow. And Paul the Apostle framed for his 


_ Thessalonians a prayer which we may repeat with 


all our hearts: “‘ That God will fulfil every divine 
desire of ours’ after human goodness, so that the 
name of our Lord Jesus may be glorified in us” 
(2 Thess. i, rf). . 


II 


There is a further point which the daisy may well 
preach to us after the manner of the flowers of the 
Sermon onthe Mount. And that is the all-embracing 
nature of spiritual helpfulness——We speak of the 
daisy as simple. Lowly it may be, but simple it 
assuredly is not. It is one of the most’ highly 
developed of plants. From the botanist’s point of 
view it is infinitely above the giant pines of Cali- 


fornia, in the importance which is measured not by 


size, but by culture. We speak of the daisy as a 
flower; as a fact it is composed of 250 or more 
flowerets on one stem, some of them spreading out 
into rays at the rim, and the rest clustered together 
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yl tiny tubes in ‘the contre: Men often ciate similar ‘ 
mistakes about goodness. It sounds so shallow: — 
‘itis teally deep in thoughtfulness. It seems simple, 4 


but is elaborate in its ingenuity. 
It has hundreds of ways of keeping the doings of | 


its right hand from the knowledge of its left. , It will 
give infinite pains to the bandaging of a sufferer or 

the purchase of a child’s toy. It will feed a hungry 
bird or organize an East-End Christmas-tree. It. 
will shake a grimy hand, and by the act cleanse it 


from things that water cannot reach. It will glorify 
a chance encounter in the lane with a heaven-sent | 


thought. It will cheer a gloomy soul out of the pit 
of depression with a smile or a jest. It will stira 









a 


young life into a-crusade against wrong with an 


appeal of a dgzen words. ‘‘ I am persuaded of you, 
my brothers,” wrote St. Paul to the Romans, “ that 
you are brimming over with goodness” (xv. 14). 


‘Men may sneer at it, as they banished Aristides © 
__ from Athens because every one said how good he was, 
_ though he was no prig or smug Pharisee. Men ~ 


sometimes protest against its largeheartedness. 


“Comrade, is thine eye evil because I am good?” 
‘said the Lord of the Vineyard to the trade-union — 
| delegates who, curiously enough, objected to'a — 
minimum wage for a short day’s aie Goodness is 
‘God's daisy ; its blossom is a hundred flowers in one. — 


_ The demands that are made upon goodness are SO 
numerous that worldly men are frankly impatient, 
and shallow souls are often terrified. But this is 


the common lot of all flowers. The way in which © 
insects draw upon the honey stores of the flowersis _ 
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i! almost Ne a Lord Avebury’ S Gaui are as 
ey startling as his industry of observation is admirable. 
4 He has seen a wasp work for over sixteen hours on a 

_. single day, making more than one hundred and six- 
teen visits to the honey placed in his study. ‘‘ This, 
however,’’ he says, “was in autumn: im summer 
_ they make more overtime, and work on even later in the 
evening.’ Darwin satisfied himself that single 
- flowers are visited at least thirty times a day by the 
bees. 





a flower in God’s Garden. Men look to you for an 
output of honey, and they have every right to do so. 


the lame beggar began to ask that he might receive 
a _ a gift of charity.” The logic of the man was right, 
E and so was Peter’s response, ‘‘ such as I have, this 
Be we give to thee.’’ Paul looks over his Apostolic 
programme with exactly the same estimate of his 
Beri.) datties. “T have nothing, yet I take possession of 
all things. I am as poor as a beggar, but I con- 
iu  stantly make many men wealthy” (2 Cor. vi. 10). 
Goodness is not peevish because its door knocker is 
worn smooth by many hands. A Chaplain in France 


i has recently told a noble story which brought the - 
tears to one’s eyes. ‘‘ Can I help you,” he asked of 


. ad: a 5 
a wounded soldier, ‘‘ since I see you have lost your 


arm?” Back came the bright answer, “I didn’t | 


lose it, sir, I gave it.” So might Christ our Saviour 
have spoken after Calvary. “No man taketh it 
; from Me. I lay down My life of Myself.” Goodness 
_ “ grows Tich in giving,’ as Mrs. Charles sang. But 





This is at once the penalty and the prize of being 


. “Seeing Peter and John about to go into the Temple, 
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it does not flaunt its colours in the breeze, or toss its 


petals in conscious pride. 
; 


Til 


Spiritual goodness is further like the daisy 7 its 
unconsciousness.—In The Eagle’s Nest, John Ruskin 
quotes Wordsworth’s lines on the unconsciousness of 
the mountain daisy, that it was throwing “ on the 
smooth surface of a naked stone” the “ beauty of 
its star-shaped shadow’’; and then suggests that 
the perfection of art is its artless lack of self-con- 
sciousness. ‘‘ But putting the special simplicities 
of good artists out of the question, is it not possible 
that the same sort of simplicity might be desirable 


- in the whole race of mankind; and that we ought 


all to be doing human work which would appear 
better done,to creatures much above us, than it 
does to ourselves ? Why should not our nests be as 
interesting things to angels as bullfinches’ nests are 
to us?’’ On this he bases a plea for beauty in 
man’s architecture of his home. 

Now this thought is true. The spiritual goodness 
is not only unconscious that its face shines with the 
reflection of God’s glory, but it is also a real delight 
to beings of whom we are at the time unconscious. 
What else is St. Paul’s meaning when he explains 


to the Ephesians that ‘‘ now through the medium . 


of Christ’s redeemed people the ruling and power- 
bearing angels in heavenly regions might know the 
infinitely varied shades of God’s wisdom ” (Eph. iii. 
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zo)? And it may be an additional spur to a life 


that is inwardly holy as well as outwardly righteous 
to add the’question : “ What will the angels say ? ”’ 
to the much more frequent, ““ What would Jesus 
do?’ The daisies in God’s Garden as well as the 
morning stars may make the sons of God shout for 
joy : we might deduce that from Job, if we were not 
definitely told it by Christ (Job xxxviii. 7; Luke xv. 
IO). 

But it is not only those above us that count here. 
Those around us may be blessed in a score of ways of 
which we know nothing. There is inspiration for 


the clerk in the way his employer quietly receives) 


an unpleasant letter. There is guiding for the young 
life in the way the elder says, ‘‘ Shall we commit it 
to God in prayer?’’ There is hope for the future 
in the young student’s heart as he marks the faith 
of the professor who dares to be serene amid the 
hissing currents of the waterfalls of investigation. 
There is resolve in the heart of the office-boy as he 
marks the manager’s refusal to execute an unworthy 
“commission. There is courage in the soul of the 
struggling writer as he hears of the successful 
author’s refusal to sell his soul for money, or pander 
to evil tastes for the sake of a sensation-hunting 
public. The daisy closes in the dark or in the cold, 
for allher hardiness. There are times when goodness 


folds her petals and refuses to be the servant of 


darkness. ‘‘ Walk i in the light, for the fruit of the 
light is seen in all goodness, setting its hall-mark 
of approval on what is well-pleasing to the Lord” 
(Eph. v. 8-10). And this walk will be courageous 



















‘even in face of apioition the ee that helps 
fs will be no fair-weather kindness, such as poor — 
- Rutherford found in Aberdeen: “I find folks here — 
Kind to me, but in the esi and under their breath.’ ge 






plant than that. 
i So we look at the lawn in God’ S Garden and M 
ei rejoice to note that it is dotted with daisies. The 

flower of the Spirit spreads, as Wordsworth Said of 
the ‘daisy— ae 














A happy genial influence, 
Coming one knows not how, nor whence, 
Nor whither going. 







It is impossible to say how far goodness wil go. 
It is that generous open-handedness 1 in word or deed — 
_ or money that makes the daisy’s “silver shield with _ 
boss of gold’”’ symbolic of the heart’s wealth spread om 
full and free for men to revel in. There is a fine — 

phrase i in Nehemiah’s Prayer in the Greek Version, wa 
which says how God’s people of old * wrapped them- — 
- selves in the luxury of His goodness ”’ (Neh. ix. 25). 
And it is in the nobility of that thought, that we may 

well conclude this study. There is no end of His 
goodness : there need be no end of ours, if we are 
_ linked with Him. In the old Norse legend of the _ 
heroes of Asgard, the giants challenged Thor to 
empty the drinking-horn at a draught; he was ~ 
mortified at his failure until he found that one end 
rested in the ocean. None may drink that cistern _ 
dry. They who luxuriate in the goodness of the — 
Lord shall find their own growth held to be luxuriant 
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by their neighbours, and bless others from their own 
heaven-filled stores.’ 


For all things beautiful and good and true, 
For things that seemed not good, yet turned to good ; 
For eyes to see the unseen in the seen, 
For every tint of every tiniest flower, 
For meadows spread with gold and gemmed with star ; 
For every daisy smiling to the sun ; 
For all we see, for all that underlies— 

We thank Thee, Lord. 

—Oxenham. 





CHAPTER VIII 


seeaD FORGET-ME-NOT IN GOD’S GARDEN: 
FAITHFULNESS 


OMPARATIVELY few of our flowers are blue, 
and those that are of that Heavenly tint, 
always find a special welcome. In the Alps the 
gentians are eagerly sought and delightedly found. 
But the prime favourite among blue blossoms there 
in England is without doubt the forget-me-not. To 
catch a glimpse of the sky reflected at your feet, 


whether from the surface of a lake or the petals ofa: 


flower, moves you strangely with a colour-thrill that 


differs from the green restfulness of a lawn, or the 


scarlet glare of a bed of geraniums. I shall not 
attempt to analyse the cause, but few will deny the 
fact. Andas St. Paul begins to name the third trio 
of blossoms in the Garden of God we catch sight of 
pene of blue ; for the forget-me-not of the Spirit 
is “‘ Faith.” By faith he appears to mean in this 
Nae that robust abiding in Christ which makes a 
man trust his fellows, and be found trustworthy by 
them—“ faith-fulness ’’ in the widest sense of the 


. term. “Men know that he does not forget his God, 


and they are aware that if they desire to find fault 
88 
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with him, it will be only for his loyalty to the 


Unseen Master. 

- The thought at once suggests Daniel, the faithful 
man of later Old Testament story. Almost certainly 
born heir of the Judean throne, as Mr. Shaw Calde- 
cott has shown, he had become a captive and a 
Babylonian court-servant. He rose rapidly to the — 
highest posts of confidential responsibility under 
that difficult master, Nebuchadnezzar, because he 
was found faithful—‘‘ ten times better than others,” 
-as the chronicler puts it. When Nebuchadnezzar 
died, Daniel dropped into obscurity, but like cream 
in a bowl he must constantly rise to the top, and in 
the hour of Belshazzar’s crisis he became first com- 
moner of the empire. The Medo-Persian invasion 
might well have altered all this, but under Darius 
we find him one of the three viziers, and grand- 
vizier-designate for his faithfulness. The man of 
God who is faithful still seems ever to be rising in 
realms great and small, because he does not forget. 
He is found trustworthy, and wears in his buttonhole 
the blue-eyed blossom, which resembles a star from 


: _ Heaven reposing upon the bosom of the earth. 


I 


The first thing then that we shall say is this: The 
faith-flower of the Spirit wins the confidence of men. 
The meaning of the forget-me-not in the dictionary 
of flower-language is ‘‘ faithful remembrance "— 
naturally enough. Thereisa haunting beauty about 
the quality which seizes the imagination. It is so 
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Alene in sory consciousness, nek 50 ‘full « 
to God, that, even when men find it an A 

_ reminder toa forgetful, conscience, they think grate- 
fully of the trueness of its blue. It is a Heaven 3 


_ without clouds. 






‘Sma Let all thy converse be sincere, bs 
Thy conscience as the noonday clear 5 °° 3am 
Think how all-seeing God thy ways A te 
And all thy secret thoughts surveys. 5 Qe 
~ So wrote Thomas Ken, Prebendary of ia ee 
the singer of well-known morning and evening hymns ~ 
more than two- centuries-and-a-halfago. The words — 

_ need living up to, and King Charles 11: learned the 
_ faithfulness of their author. His Majesty came to. 
Winchester with his court, and lodgings were hastily _ re 
ve Paaage here and there. The King was to sleep at — ie 
Ken’ s house, and poor, heedless sinning Nell Gwynn ki 
was coming also. But Ken flatly refused to enter- t it: 
i tain her. The King he would welcome as a loyal — te 
subject, but he would not countenance this open _ 
breach of God’s law of purity beneath his roof. Jon 
 Amiably enough the King said: “ Nell must find t 
a lodging somewhere else.’’ The courtiers mur- 
- mured indignantly at the puritan parson ; and even — 
the ecclesiastics of Winchester wagged their heads, _ 
) “and whispered that Ken had effectually barred ne ‘ng 
own promotion by unwise zeal. At a later date, the 6 
Bishopric of Bath and Wells fell vacant, and various | 
suggestions ‘were made by ‘the Ministers of the 
Crown. “No,” cried the King, ‘‘ what was the | 
“name of that little man that would not let Nell | 









































5 Giould have the first Bihopret that fell in even if it 
__were Canterbury.’ And the sturdy man of God was 


: promoted, because he had been found faithful even 
i 
™ 


_ by an erring King, because the path of his‘converse 
__was sincere, and the garden of his conscience clear 
blue as the Heaven with the forget-me-nots of God. 
_ In two notable parables of service and promotion 


the men that are found faithful in things small and 
seemingly trivial. The character thus developed 
b is in His eyes just the material needed for success 
in greater things (Matt. xxv. 21; Luke xix. 17). 
~ St. Paul’s concern as to his ministry is similar—a 
steward of God must be found faithful in the least 
_ things. Men’s criticism matters little if God is 
¥ satisfied, he tells the Corinthians; he desires, like 
_ Christ’s servant in the parable, to enter the joy- 


Le eae a 


Baa ‘ circle round the hearth of his Lord. Yet he is care- 
ful to guard himself from misrepresentation.. He 
a holds that a man of God should not let hisgood be _ 


@ - evil spoken of; and so when his travelling plans 
_ have been once or twice re-arranged, he fears lest the 


a rather touchy Corinthians should misunderstand — 


3 him, and think he was letting his garden of forget- 


Christ has said that His ‘“‘ well-done”’ is reserved for 





a: me-nots dwindle for lack of care. And with real _ ! 


i passion of sincerity he cries: “ God has no doubts 
about our absolute single-mindedness i in this ; ; our 
messages have not been now ‘ Yes’ and now ‘ No.’ 


and true” (x Cor. iv..2 2 Cor. i, 18). 


‘Flammarion, the astronomer, has a fine passage 
. ; G 
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They have been like Christ’s words, always steadfast | 
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- in which he describes the faithfulness of the magnetic 
needle, which can never rest till it finds the direction 
of the North Pole: ‘“‘ Carry this needle in a balloon 
up to the higher aerial regions, where human life 
begins to be extinguished ; shut it up in a tomb 


entirely secluded from the light of day ; take aie 


down into the pit of a mine, to more than a thousand 


yards in depth, and incessantly day and night, _ 


without becoming worn out, and without pause, it 
watches, trembles, throbs, seeks the point, which 
draws it across the sky, or through the earth, or 
through the night.” The faithful man is always a 
“pointer” by which you may trace his Lord. When 
Paul the apostle:wrote to the slaves in the Church 
at Crete through Titus their pastor, he warned them 
against ‘‘ disobeyed orders, disobliging manners, 
impertinent rejoinders, and dishonest secreting of 
perquisites.’’ As a counterpoise they were to 


“ display all right-minded faith,” thatis, faithfulness, \ 


the forget-me-not grace, so as to “ beautify the 
teaching about God our Saviour in every respect.” 
And it is hre that the best incentive to careful 
fidelity will be found. To have a stained garment 
- is unworthy ; but to wear a soiled livery injures the 
Master more than the servant. He is not his own. 

The faithful man does not forget the commissions 


entrusted to him; if he cannot trust his memory, _ 
then he will write them down. But you maybe sure © 


they will be done. If he makes a promise it will be 
kept, even though he had not realized how much he 
had undertaken. He presents no glare of colour, no 
blare of sound, no flare of lights. But if he does a 
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thing, the quality is good. If he speaks, the state- 
ment is found true. If he condemns anything, there 
is probably some unsoundness about it. No toil 
is too great, no task too unsavoury if it comes in the 
line of his duty. Who can read without a thrill or 
even a tear the description of the Beloved Captain in 
A Student in Arms? He had the forget-me-not’s 
attraction for his fellows :—‘‘ His eyes were clear 


and wide open. Other officers always looked pleased 


to see him. They greeted him with a cordiality 


- that was reserved forhim. No trouble of ours was 


too small for him to attend to. After the march 
there was always aninspection of feet. That is the 
routine. If any one had a sore foot he would kneel 
down on the floor and look at it as carefully as if he 
had been a doctor. Ifa blister had to be lanced, he 
would very likely lance it himself there and then, so 


as to make sure it was done with a clean needle. 


There was no affectation about this: nevertheless 
there was in our eyes something almost religious 
about this care for our feet. It seemed to have a 
touch of Christ.” 

The flower of the Spirit is Faithfulness, and it 
wins the confidence of men. It is_one of the;glories 
of a spiritual spring, and it floods the garden with 
the azure of a coming Paradise. And few things 
bring greater discredit upon a Christian profession 
than easy promises lightly broken, high talking and 
low performance, fervent hymn-singing and slack- 
ness in work, resonant prayers and duties neglected. 
The unfaithful man is an offence to earth and an 
insult to Heaven. But he who for Christ’s sake 


“grudges n no pains to ‘perfect renee pole or busi- 


ness, who does not lightly excuse himself for omitted 


performances, who weighs out sixteen ounces to th 
ny pound, and a little over in case of need, pay 


_ twelve pence to every shilling, and an extra copper 
Patoa pinch, and says no more than he lives—that 


man is never forgotten because he never forgets. 
With the forget-me-nots it is the effect of numbers 
which is so noticeable. Scores of little blue gems 


_ produce the effects we love to obtain. It is this “a 
_ which goes to make up the character of faithfulness. 
- Tidiness at the desk and in the chamber, punctuality — ¥ 


.) jat, the office and in the Sunday-school, regularity 


4 i, 


_ that maintains social duty and spiritual communion, 
neatness both in person and surroundings: these 
things may appear trivial, but they are not to be — 
excluded from the culture of the Spirit. “ Faithful- — 
ness in little things is a very great thing.” And th 
fact needs to be remembered in circles where ra 

— turous and superheated demonstrativeness may pass — 
for consecration in many eyes, and yet be pro- 

_ nounced lacking by God ; or may meet the scrutin 

_ of the Church, and yet be judged inconsistent by t 


world. We must not “talk cream and live ski 


p\anilk.: aii 
As cobbler Jone Bays in Mr. OxXenham’s recent 
_ poem,— 


eer shoe I cobble is to me Christ’s own, 
To me it is, you see. And every one 
Is done my best, for Him alone. 


: One of the chief counts in Christ’s charge against 


| 















the: Sptduigadl was “that thes ean eee a 
_ tithe-payments on little garden herbs like mint, and 
neglected the forget-me-not beds of faithfulness. ako 
(Matt. xxiii. 23). They had no sense of perspective 
in their spiritual gardening. 


: i ; 
| The second line of thought which we will follow 
‘ is this: the faith-flower of the Spirit shows confidence 
in men. It is no mark of spirituality to distrust 
one’s fellows. The shrewdness that is always sus- 
_ pecting wrong motives may wreck itself upon the 
e: rocks of its own hardheadedness. As Dr. Sanday Sea 
says, the fruit of the Spirit meansnot only trustworthi- _ ; 
ness, but probably also “ that frank and unsuspicious 
2 temper which St. Paul ascribes specially tocharity 3) 0H 
for “‘ love believeth all things.” This does not mean AY 
E making our judgment blind. Here, as everywhere 
ve in the Gospel, we must'safeguard our position. The © 
(" Sermon on the Mount may be less practised than it 
_ ought to be, but it is less understood than it might be. . 


a ‘Christians are not meant to go through the world, 
‘On _ blindly distributing largesse, nor are they to be with- — 
out a change in their wardrobe, in spite of what 


Christ said about giving to every one, or wearing two 
coats. Christ scourged out of His Father’s house 
the gang of traders, in spite of His own words about 
 non-resistance. Men are so sodden and legal inviy 
he, their interpretation of His highest sayings, in spite — 
of His warnings against dullness of vision. The 
‘Wat unsuspicious man is not necessarily a credulous fool. 
itt But he is always ready to see the best in ore first, 
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instead of looking at the outset for their blemishes. 
The Forget-me-not is one of the plants that 
spread by means of little clinging hooks which catch _ 
on passing objects, and thus aid the distribution of 
the seeds. Faith that comes from spiritual fullness 
clings to the belief that a man has more good in him 
than meets the eye. It ‘‘ despairs of no one,” as 
Christ commanded (Luke vi. 35, R.v.M.). And a 
frequent result is a spread of the grace of trust- 
worthiness. ‘‘ You believed in me, and I felt bound. 
to prove you were right. It was your faith in me 
that pulled me through.” How often has that been 
said by men who had known the agony of the bog, 
and were tremulously exulting over the security 
of a footing on the Rock. One of Ian Maclaren’s 
fine stories of city life bravely rebuilt after ruin © 
concludes thus : “‘ There’s a text in the Bible which 


‘runs something like this, ‘ saved by faith,’ and I was 


saved that way ; but it wasn’t my faith : it was the 
faith of you three men.” Me23 
The Forget-me-not counts this among its many - 
points of attraction, that it keeps on blossoming as 
it grows. The faith-flower does the same. It has 
always progress to report, and fresh blooms ever 
opening. It can flourish in ground that is marshy ; 
it can be happy and fragrant amid the heights of 
Alpine bleakness. It remembers that apostolic 


- faith can add another clause to the Apostles’ Creed : 


‘““T believe in God the Father, Who has all power, 

and made all things bright and beautiful. I believe © 
in God: the Son, Who has redeemed us by His Blood 
from all siti unto God. I believe in God the Holy 


. 





_ THE FORGET-ME-NOT: 
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Ghost, Who breathes life into my soul, and union 
into the Church of Christ, Who reassures us about 
our position and renews us in our feebleness. And 
because of this great threefold faith, I believe in 
man, for whom Christ died, for whom Christ lives ; 
and despairing of no one I will have faith in the 
lowest, and trust the weakest. I will believe in 
God’s sons because I have believed in God’s Son ; 
and most of all I will believe this of His prodigals, 


that they will come to themselves and leave the far 


country for the Father’s side.’’ This confession of 


faith is not easy to make. It looks like easy-going 
optimism. It sounds childish. But it really means _ 


that a man has discovered the better side which was 
hidden from other eyes. It only comes from Divine 
inbreathing. ‘Faith’ is the flower of the Spirit. 


Ill 


So we are brought to the real source and spring of 
all this heart-stirring beauty. The faith-flower is 
yooted in God. Faith in men and faithfulness to 
them can only come from faith in God and faithful- 
ness toHim. The New Testament, among many of 
its names for the followers of Christ, calls them “ the 
faithful ’’ ; and commentators have sometimes spent 


- their time in arguing whether this meant that they 


were “‘men who believed’’ or ‘men who were 
believed in.” Let us take the sound commonsense 
of Bishop Lightfoot’s view, and say at once that the 
word means both, because both things were true 
of the Christians. They were faithful because, like 
Stephen, they were “ full of faith and of the Holy 
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- Ghost.” a) enty ‘the oe ae of the Wellowste 
see the. geysers probably stand out. ere 
. - There is one which goes by the name of “ Old Faith- _ 
ful.” Once every hour the grand sight is seen a 
the heavenward climbing fountain and the steam of 
_ its heated waters. Others are intermittent: the a 
jet of water in this comes when you expect it. You oe 
may count upon “Old Faithful,” whatever else 
disappoints. Deep down the subterranean heat in 
at work. Out of sight are forces you cannot measure, . 
_ but here, in the light of day, the result is seen in “a 
this regularly witnessed sight of beauty. And if ‘a 
Paul, and every minister of Christ since his day, 
» has a right to be confident about the steadfastness _ i 
of a Christian convert and the consistency of a 
spiritual life, it is because of their unshaken faith | oF) 
i. in the faithfulness of God. ae i 
Mr. Harold Begbie sums up in two sentences. 
‘the whole position on the closing page of Broken 
Earthenware. He has sketched the change in the _ 
Ht _ “ Puncher,’’ the renewal of Joe the criminal, ‘‘ Old — 
on Drunk” and his conversion that even the | 
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pier Nifeseted of Christ’s presen: ae ies : and 
then he adds: “ Greater faith is necessary to the | 
salvation of country. Without oe. vain is the work | Ne | 
a Of the builders.” ie: 
HY So Paul the Apostle might a have dreaded the “a 
__ relapse of his Corinthians, who had been adulterers, < 

thieves, drunkards, blackmailers ; but they had been i 

_ washed and sanctified, and God was faithful, Whose — ‘ . 
na considerate care would graduate their tennis ria (i 
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i and His persuasive voice that had wooed them ito eas 
_ the companionship of Christ would still speak 
“above the storms of passion’ (x Cor. vi. 9; i. mate 
' Qg; x. 13).. There is the confidence in which a man 
may work. The echo of it rings in Paul’s assurance 
of the entire annexation of the Thessalonians to the 
possessions of God ; in his beliefin their preservation _ : 
ay from the exterminating hate of the Jews andthe’ 4, 
_ connivance of the authorities (x Thess. v. 23,24; 
2 Thess. iii. 3). He stays himself on the same Re 
confidence when the exceptions of unbelief in Rome's Shela 
Christians seemed to discount the average of faith, 
_. “God’s faithfulness shall not be nullified by the =. 
unfaithfulness of a section.” The faithfulness of — \ 
_ Moses as God's steward has been the delight of the — Mies : 
ages of past history ; but the newerahasdawnedin i} 
_ which the faithfulness of Christ as a Son in Hisown 
royal residence shall make new miracles possible — Basti 
EY for those that believe. They that are with Him are 
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" ; ‘not only called and chosen: they are faithful 


(Rom. iii. 3; Heb. iii. 6; Rev. xvii. 14). Amid ie 
4 every temptation of New Testament times the deep _ re! 
_ organ-note rings out proclaiming faith in the unseen 
a ‘but busy Lord. © aes 
ei ph The Forget-me-not is what it is, as Professor Tyn- 
igs dall says, because it quenches the yellow and) Ted sim 
elements in white light and sends back only the blue, 
In the midst of toils and trials, the faith-flower of the _ Rett 
_ Spirit absorbs and quenches the yellow rays of panic _ ph 
’ and the red rays of anger, and pours back againthe = 
-_plue rays of a serene trust in the love of God, and 
_ the grace of Christ, and the partnership of the Spirit. 
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knight, walking with the maid of his choice, stooped 


to pluck for her pleasure a handful of sky-blue 
blossoms on the brim of a rushing river. He stum- 


bled and fell; and as the raging waters bore him * 
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The old legend of the Forget-me-not told how a 


away to his death, he managed to fling the dear- 4 


bought flowers at her feet, crying: “‘ Forget me 
not,” and so vanished from her eyes, but never from 
her memory. And as Christ was about to pass 
through the dark waters of death and shame for us, 
He, too, has flung a posy at our feet : “ Believe in’ 
God and believe in Me. Peace I leave with you: 
My peace I give unto you. Let not your heart be 
troubled.”’ 


A single step and again a step, 
Until by slow degrees— 
The milestones passed—we reach at last 
Home, when the King shall please. 
And the grandest thing is often this, 

: That the tangled, briery spots— 
Which cumber our feet— 
Should ‘be thick and sweet, 

With our Lord’s “ Forget-me-nots.” 


So we will take this flower of the Spirit, and in 
dear remembrance of His dying love and living 
power, wear on our breasts the heavenly colours that — 
tell of a steadfast faithfulness in things that are 
little : of a buoyant belief in the redemptive possi- 
bilities in men: and, above all, of a stalwart trust 


in the Lord of Glory, who clothes the barren places © 


with bloom, the deserts with fragrance, and the 
dullest corners with radiant hues of celestial beauty. 
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3 CHAPTER IX \ 
THE VIOLET IN. GOD’S GARDEN: MEEKNESS 


\ A TITHOUT question the sweetest of the field- 
flowers is the Violet. We all love it for its 


modesty, its fragrance, and, if one may say so, for 


its naturalness. As a well-known botanist has 


mwritten.:> ‘* All the culture in the world has never 


been able to improve the violet. It is as lovely and 


sweet-scented in the wild bank and in the wood as 
in the most splendid borders of palace gardens.” 
It seems to have come to us in its perfection straight 
from the hand of God. . 

And the Violet of the Holy Spirit is Meekness. 
This is one of the quiet graces. It is not well under- 
stood. Men have added nothing to it by moral 
research or physical care. To be quite frank, they 
have not had sufficient admiration to bestow ade- 
quate attention upon it at.all. And yet meekness 
is a quality that is fragrant beyond compare ; and 
it, too, seems to have come to us straight from God’s 
Heaven. Man isincapable of inventing it. Chris- 
tian mystics have put into Christ’s lips an Old _ 
Testament saying from one of the great poems of all 
time « “ 1am the Rose of Sharon and the Lily of the 


Valleys.” And had the soil of Palestine been 
101 
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z ‘suitable for its growth, we could well extend } 
_ thought and picture the Master saying : “Iam the 
i Violet of the woods; I am meek and Lowes in heart. 
ie aps of Me.’” ' 4 
_ It is suggestive that He should tell His disciples 
: to come as scholars. There isa hint that they would | * 
‘not learn much about it in previous text-books one 
the schools of religion. One writer has said that — 4 
_ meekness “‘ is a grace which Jesus alone inculcated, 
and. which no ancient philosopher seems to have 
understood or recommended.” The statement, of — 

_ course, must be modified by the recollection that 
pie Old Testament has some fine sayings and illus- + 
trations of meekness. Moses is held up as a pattern . 
ae meekness, and the Psalms of David anticipate the 
third beatitude in praising it. Nevertheless, it is” 
true that the quality received its first real accolade oth 
_ knighthood from the hand of Christ. So St. Paul — ‘a 
_wrote to his friends at Colosse that they were to put | ct 
-on meekness as part of the new man which was | 
clothing their spirits. He implied that it would be 
a new experience for them (iii, 12). God’s Violet — 
was an untried flower-seed_ in the beds of thei 
naval culture. ‘Have we ever tried to cultivate 
it ourselves? There are three or four things which 
We may see as we compare the flower of earth with — : 
a De ite grace of Heaven in our parable of garden-life. 
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_ beneath the broad leaves. She prefers the lowly _ 
_ ground and the shady corners. The flaunting poppy — 
_ outstares her ; the tossing foxglove overtops her. 
_ And she is a symbol of all those who, in the words offi 
the poet Willis— ee 
re Breathe out 

‘ae Their lives so unobtrusively like hearts 

ai Whose beatings are too gentle for this world. 














And indeed meekness is in its essence a grace of Minis" 
_ what Peter strikingly calls “the hidden man’ 
(x Pet. iii. 4). Paul may tell his friends to putiton | 

asa habit, but it will have to begin first to grow from 
me ' within before we can think of it asacharacter. The sae 
ifs violet may be tied on to a holly-bush, but it does not! : iy 
= grow there. Moreover it grows, not in clusters, but | (ee 
ee in single blossoms ona stem. And it is really by the 

¥ continually adding of individual acts and thoughts _ 
_ | of meekness that this Violet-grace isgrown. Itmust ~ 
# _ spring from unseen places, and no mere efforts will 
he produce it. That practical teacher, James the 

__ brother of the Lord, who insists in his strenuous way 
_ that you cannot get olives off a fig-tree, says that a 
man needs a new heart in order to show a new 
character. “‘ Let your spirituality be shown as a ai 
flower of meekness plucked off the branch of a 
beautifully consistent life ’’—so we may paraphrase. Pe iy 
chap. iii. 13.. For I venture to thinkthat inseveral 
, of the Books of our Bible the full meaning of the 
word “ wisdom” is best expressed by our modern ify 
thought of ‘‘ spirituality.’ It is far less intellectual 


- apprehension than an intuition of the soul. The 
wi) ; . 
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“Wisdom Books ” of the old Jewish canon, and the 
many passages in the New Testament which talk 
of the true wisdom, mean a great deal more than 
profound philosophy and experience. Foolishness, 
to the mind of God, is not mere mental shallowness ; 
it means blindness to the principles of eternity. 

So Paul, writing to Timothy at the capital city 
of that wealthy province of Asia Minor, warns his 
young friend, who is in charge of the important 
church there, that there is a hustle and rush after 
wealth which the wise man will flee from; for it 
brings with it such an attendant thirst and advertise- 
ment and glitter that a man often forgets he is a 
servant of the lowly Christ. Then Paul bids him be 
content with the Violet livery of the King, and follow 
after meekness (1 Tim. vi. I1). 


II 


The second thing we shall say about the Violet- 
grace of meekness is that i is well known. The 


sweetness of the violet pervades the glade : it retains. 


its odour even in death. Men welcome its perfume, 
and love its simplicity. Few lives begin without 
praying about meekness: it may have been only 


words, but how many of us were taught in our: 


devotions to say, “‘ Gentle Jesus, meek and mild”? 
Yet very few of us pray for meekness. There is no 
comeliness in it that we should desire it. A Hindu 
student, after reading the Beatitudes in Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount, said: “Sir, the Englishman 


~ 


may inherit the earth, but if you were to call him - 
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meek he would feel insulted.”’ The observation 
was as true as it was acute. Few of us really desire 
to be meek, and the reason of this is not difficult 


_ to find. Méekness sounds flabby and feeble. It- 


seems unworthy of our virility. But obviously we 
must have misunderstood our Master if this is our 
notion of His ideals as to our spiritual perfecting. 

Never was manhood more heroic than His. And 
He constantly called for courage and unflinching 
hardihood in His followers. As Professor Findlay 
. has said: “‘ Not only is it incredible that our Lord 
should have pronounced the Benediction on those 
’ of feeble character, but the nature of the promise 
attached to it implies that in some sense meekness 


is a strong and victorious quality. Whatever it 


be, we must presume it to be a virtue replete with 


energy, robust and manly,.the very opposite to — 


everything that is weak.’ Now this last word 
exactly gives us a clue as to where we have gone 
astray. We have thought “ weakness,” though we 
have said ‘‘ meckness.” The violet has nothing 


of a weak nature about it. It grows bestinanorth — 


or north-west aspect. It has a nature strongly 
fortified against difficult surroundings, and that is 
the reason why in the spiritual realm meekness is 
commended to a strong man. 

It is time, then, that we attempted to describe 
what it is, rather than hint at what it is not. It 
seems to be a clearly defined conviction that the 
best and wisest thing in the world is the rule of 
God; and this assurance results in the hearty 
acquiescence of His reverent child in anything that 


” lebines haber 
ph) as wind AeeAae! God's child i is spoked to 
eo men much more enduring, even though h: 
outward circumstances may look as though some on 
had usurped God’s place. The meek man is mar- 
_ vellously content to endure, at the ha ds of others, 
treatment which would otherwise be entirely unbear- _ 
able; and this not because of his slow pulse, but 3 
because of his high heart. A fine instance of meek- 
ness in the Old Testament is that of David, who, | i 
fleeing from his treacherous son Absalom, was. 
greeted with unjust and ill-tempered taunts by : 
Shimei, a relative of the late King Saul. One olg 
David’ s great ions was stirred with indignation . 


(en that man was an honoured King. 
go over,” he cries ‘‘ and take off his head.” vid’ 5. | 
reply is the height of meekness: “ The Lord hath | 
_ said unto him ‘ Curse David.’ Who shall then say: _ 
_ ‘Wherefore hast thou done so’?” It is becau ie 
_ God’s servant believes that ultimately a thing of this 
kind can only come by His permission, that he is 
content to be meek. 
Meekness is acquiescence in God’s will, even when 

+ it comes to us through the channel of other peeps S4 
-misrepresentations of Him. i 

Nevertheless the character of meekness is oa 
| _ inconsistent with a power to show strong. ‘indigna- oy 
tion. Christ, the meek, could drive out traders with _ 
their spy hands from His Father’s House. pea’ 













Beccoud Letter to the same people, the Apostle stead- 


_ them to grant him his rightful place “ by the meek- 





tion is the other side of the shield, but it is the same > 
shield, nevertheless. But meekness is not peevish 
in either its reproofs or its rescues. A few verses _ 
later than the great Garden passage about which © 
. these chapters are written, the Apostle talks of fie ® 
: 4 restoration of the man who has been detected in 






to restore such a man in a spirit of meekness, tender — 


oe). Zan 
__ Nor is meekness dogmatic in its attitude to those. 
‘who differ from it, or grow hot in dispute with it. 
_ There is a passage in St. Paul’s second Letter to’ 
Timothy in which he warns the Christian pastor 
_ that “ the servant of the Lord must not be factious, 
_ but in meekness must instruct his opponents when | 
sb a corrects their errors’’ (2 Tim. ii. 25). Meekhess _ 
PA. 8. not irritable in its reception of other people's 
on 





criticism, even if the opinions expressed are 
4 _ unworthy, unkind,’or unmerited. So the Book of 
Re Numbers pictures Moses as meekly silent under the | 

dark-skinned wife whom he had introduced into the 

' family encampment. Moses was content to leave — 


Ww?) the judgment | of his conduct to God, and He ee 
\ ays ie ‘ ; H 


| 





a a Levine ‘and Fender spirit.” So, ron in ian . 
- fastly maintains his own position, and appeals to” : 


4 _ ness of Christ ”’ (1 Cor. iv. 21 ; 2 Cor. xi. 1). Indigna-- | 


Pa “misconduct, and appeals to all who are Spirit-fillec — f 


a understanding, and considerate sympathy (Gal. vi. Me 


, gibes and janglings of his brother and sister over the i: a 
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quickly vindicated his position. .The story is 
crowned by the intercession of Moses, which is at 
once successful and striking in its mercifulness 
(Num. x.ii). As John Ruskin has said: God’s 
children ‘‘ see something Divine and God-made in 
every other man they meet, and are endlessly, 
foolishly, incredibly merciful.” Meekness makes 
large estimates of the points of value in the character 
of others because it has immense faith in the God who 
made them. 


| I 3 
The Violet-grace of Mcekness is well-loved. In the 


many contests of bygone days, one of the favourite © 


rewards for valour was a golden violet. But who 
cares for a violet made of gold as a flower? Its 
fragrance is artificial; its hue is false or painted ; 
its touch is hard and unyielding. It was Peter the 
Apostle who taught the women in some of his 


Levantine mission-stations to think less of the gold _ 
that crowned their heads and filled their thoughts 
than of ‘‘ the hidden violet of a restful and meek 


spirit,’’ which, as he said, ‘is extremely valuable ”’ 
(x Pet. iii, 4). It is striking that one who was 
certainly not meek by nature, should think and 
speak so much of this quality as a spiritual char- 


acteristic. But the Apostle is full of the thought. — 
He refers, for instance, a few verses later, to those. 


constant and often unscrupulous verbal attacks to 
which the Christians were subjected by the Jews ; 
and bids the victim retain his meekness in answering 
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questions or criticisms about the faith which he i eee 
held (iii. 15). tg 
Nowhere in the New Testament is there a finer aes 
pen-and-ink sketch of the meekness of Christ than a 
in the last five verses of the second chapter, where 2 eae 
we are shown the Lord of Glory setting us a pattern aa 
under very strong temptation to commit a breach. ‘ 
of meekness ; but all the while He ‘“‘ kept handing 
himself over to God who would judge righteously,” 
in spite of the iniquitous and unjust tribunal before 
which He had to stand. Nothing strains the faith 
of men in the justice of God like long experience of 
unjust punishment or persecution. Their mis- ee 
__ sionary-father was at this portion of the letter talking’ a 
to the Christian slaves, who were members of the 
Church. They had to bear unspeakably difficult 
surroundings partly for Christ’s sake, but wholly pote 
through Christ’s power and pattern. poly 
The servants were enabled to be meek when they : 
saw the pattern their Master gave. He lost neither Yee 
His faith not His sweethess of demeanour. And oa 
there is this difference between longsuffering and 
meekness, aS Theophylact, the Bulgarian Arch- 
bishop, pointed out more than nine hundred years 
ago, that longsuffering has its limits ; meekness has x, 
none. Whereabouts shall we look, then, for this . 
plant? The violet grace grows close to humility. 
“Indeed,” said another old Father, “ humility is 
the mother of meekness.’’ And humility is a low- 
lying plant. The very word, derived from the 
Latin humus, ground, means a characteristic that is 
without self-exaltation or unholy ambition. It 


‘ 
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ae ‘to be raised by God ; it does not seek to push itself. — 
. ~ A first-cousin of the violet is the pansy, or heart f 
ease, and we may remember that John Bunyan, whe 

' he pictures the Pilgrims going through the Valley 
uy ‘of Humiliation in the company of Mr. Greatheart 


- tells us that they came Bpons a shepherd’ s lad, wih 


' 
t 


He that is Goarn sae fear no fall, 
He that is low no pride, 

-He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 


"Then 8 the Pilgrim’s guide: ‘‘ Do you heat him 
I will dare to say that this boy wears that herb 

called heartsease in his bosom.” The violet of 
meekness grows very close to that lowly rest of soul 

_ which is pictured in her cousin, heartsease. A mee 

vi “man is contented with what God does or permits. — 

. He will fight wrongs, but he seldom contends 

_ “rights.” He believes that God gives the ve 

Me best to those who leave the choice to Him. = 


i 


Iv 


‘i hoi , and the ineehody of it is striking: ‘The ced 
less dog-violet explodes and projects its seeds some v 
little distance. But the sweet violet expands quietly _ 

ain little penetrating buds, which, though they do. 
hi i f 









; of inserting themselves in little crevices of the soil, 

4 and! there shed their seeds into a prepared place of 
\ growth. It is this characteristic of expansion which, 
so long ago as the days of King David, impressed a 
ak ~ spiritual observer. ‘‘ Meekness,’’ he said, “‘ inherits 
the land” (Ps. xxxvii. 11). And in the Greek 



























_ “‘Meekness revels luxuriously in the overflowing 
a ¥ volume of God’s peace.”” Christ madé the verse the © 
foundation of the third beatitude. So Paul, who 
had talked to the wealthy Ephesians, who were 
fearful of impoverishment, about the unsearchable 
' _Tiches of Christ, besought them to walk worthy — 
_ of the royal calling of Christian meekness and— 


_ its advance so noticeable. 
% _ For the aggressor in earthly things usually comes 
ple as a warrior, military or commercial. And this 
‘A ee is the meaning of the great Palm fuaroae? story 


4 hn i Thy King cometh unto thee meek and riding upon 
an ass.’’ It was not that there was anything humble 
in the mere riding of the ass ; for it was a royal beast 
__ of burden. But it meant that Christ’s coming was 
in peace. The warrior King would have ridden a ° 
7 Bee as indeed we see Him doing in the closing 
_ pictures of the Revelation, on a white horse. Never- 
theless, that vision is for His foes. For us He comes 
and will come as a meek Saviour, full of lovingkind- 
ness and tender consideration. After Napoleon 
“a nee been imprisoned in the island of Elba, it became 





‘ not always ata inte oblate flowers, have a way 


Version there is a touch of added appreciation. — 


Bacaility. It is the peacefulness of it which makes _ . 
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a badge of loyalty with his followers, who were 


ue throne of France, to wear the violet, that fair pro- 
Nee duct of his own native land of Corsica. And hopeful 


men praised the violet, and spoke of its coming in — 


the spring, when they really meant the advent of 


as the emblem of that King for whose Coming we 
long and pray. It is one of the methods by which 
we may expand His Kingdom even now. Men and 

women yield to its charm, and own its fragrance. 


had been invited to one of our great Conventions, 


on 


‘ to check the newly dawning spiritual life, though he 





ee of God. She believed, rightly as I cannot help 
Bc thinking, that her Lord was calling her by a test. 


was over, she went to live.in a Y.W.C.A. hostel ; 
and while there spoke to the inmates one night of 


those who heard her voice were led to the feet of the 
Saviour. It was the Violet of Meekness which 
blossomed and bore such fruit. 


¥ 








endeavouring to secure his escape, and return to the . 


' 


their detained master. So may we wear meekness 


I remember several years ago a girl of fullage who — 
and who greatly desired to go. Her father, anxious — 
did not forbid her, warned her that she must make 
her choice. If she came to the Convention, she must ~ 


not return home afterwards. In meekness and ~ 
"perseverance she chose to go.forward and learn more. 


- And He met and blessed her. After the gathering — 


what God had done for her in spite of what she had 
to suffer, with the result that no fewer than six of © 
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CHAPTER X 2 
‘THE WALLFLOWER IN GOD'S GARDEN: aS 
_ SELF-CONTROL - “cee 


eee TT-HERE are flowers as there are people,” says ae 
a great gardener, “ which, without possess- 
‘ing remarkable beauty, have a distinctiveness and 
force that cause them to stand out from their fellows ; By ie 
‘and the wallflower is assuredly one of them.” So | 
we shall not be surprised to find that, inthe Garden 


of the Spirit, Christ, too, has found room fora | 
¥ ts grace that reminds us of . 


The little flower that clings 
To the turrets and the walls. 


It may be news to some of us that God’s,Garden _ 
has walls. ‘Is it not free ?”’ we cry. Wes, butyit i 
js not a common. The first real difference between ie 
- the common and the garden is the wall. Tt-is‘not** ake 
» built originally from desire of exclusiveness, but 
because we must safeguard the plants. ‘Christin, sas 
Himself, in the middle of a great passage, inwhich 
-_ He calls Himself a wide-open door, and bids any man _ 
who will to enter in and be saved and find fresh- 
Shia a | 113 | 


ae 





there is a all over “which no man may come except 
ha ees pain of being treated as a thief. 
The Garden of God has a high wall, even though. 
it has a wide door. So St. John, following in the ~ 
Meat lines of his Master’s teaching, pictures for usin the — 
“enn ‘Revelation a city planned with a view to including ‘a 
all that is best, so that it has twelve gates, three 
Gf _ looking to each quarter of the compass; and lest ine 
‘men should even then pass them by, the King has — ph. 
Uationed twelve angel-watchers to invite the " 
travellers in. Yet the description goes on to he 
assert that the city has a wall, great and high. The | ian 
oN fact is, you cannot have eternal happiness unless — 
“you have also a guarantee of eternal holiness. And es 


i Re stosters: ec 
But though God’s Garden has its walls they are 
Hy bedecked ‘with flowers, and that tells a tale. eal 7 
| Ward Beecher has related that in his early days, 
is when preaching i in what was then the Wild West, he 
_ frequently had to lodge for a night at some of the | 
so-called hotels, which were often dens of iniquity. 
_ Usually he preferred the barn or the stable; but, 
_in the end, he began to look out for a farm or shack 
somewhere upon the horizon as evening drew in; 
vi and preferably he would stay at a dwelling whites 
had flowers in the window ; for, as he said, it nearly — 
_ always meant that there was a woman to tend the | - 
i - flowers, and usually a woman ee refinement, ‘That as 


Ba | 





it ac ‘the sign of a Sauna ibe. 

Now the wallflower “ of the Spirit is elt control. “s 
So says the Revised. Version. The word “self” 
does not occur in the original. Still, we will let 
the rendering pass. It implies, at any rate, that 

S. Eeontaining wall in the Christian character ne 


Pa i 


Wace things which might invade it are kept out. 
The Latin version of the word is ‘‘ continentia,” 


and the word “contain” is used to translate a — Bi 


alge lease. in I Corinthians vii. Q. Jt ingicade 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies. 

T hold you here root and all in my hand— 
‘Little flower. But if I could understand 
What you are root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and manis. | 





EP eibition: There is so much in both that we cer-), 
~ tainly cannot grasp here, but we shall never even — 
# begin to understand God till we know what He marks _ 
be off as foreign to His territory. Neither can we 
K ‘understand a man till we know where he draws the — 
* line in his desires and permissions. The lesson of \. 
is the first garden indeed is just this—man’s adherence 
x » to me walls of God’s principles : and it is some day | 
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going to be a lesson of the last gatden, as the elocihei 
chapters of the New.Testament show. There are — 
those who will have the right to the tree of life, and 
there are those who will be found filthy still, even 
when the garden entrance closes. So, then, let us 
seek to interpret some of the spiritual parables — 
that lie in the thought of the wallflower. : 


I 


\ 


The wallflower of self-control softens the hardness 
of our restrictions. The bars of the cage only hurt — 
if we beat our wings against them. The hedge only © 
tears the fleece of the sheep if it tries to break out — 
and leave the rest of the flock. Soin God’s strong- _ 


- hold the limits that otherwise might be felt rough — 


and forbidding are made soft, verdant, and fragrant — 
by the wallflower growth that glows all over them. — 
T call to mind, as I write this, the warm red of the 
massive walls of Kenilworth Castle at sunset, in 
glorious spring surroundings, with the wallflowers 
clustering, clinging, and tossing in the evening: 
breeze, lighting up the scene and perfuming the air, ; 
so that the massive stonework no longer suggested — 
a prison by its harshness. It is true that as we A 
walk in God’s Garden we come to the places where ~ 
He has set His limits, but we find to our relief that — 
the walls are a garden still. 

The word “ self-control”’ scarcely does justice to 


. the noble Greek word, for which English has no — 
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: x ; 
precise equivalent. In one of the books of the 


Maccabees, the verb is translated, “they made 


themselves masters of.” And so we may perhaps 


venture to render the word encrateia, moral mastery. 


_ Thatis to say, the picture that rises before our minds 


is not so much one of bondage as of freedom, the 
liberty of him whose allegiance to Christ ensures 
His royal sway over servile desires and temptations. 


There is a noble chapter in one of Sir William Ram- 


-say’s recent books entitled The Saint as King. And 
we shall find the truest conception of all that God 
has meant in this thought of moral mastery if we 
realize that He is describing the character and life 
of a Prince of the Blood in Heaven. 

“They that take abundance of grace shall be 
kings in life,” said St. Paul. It is one of the great 

‘truths which animate his teaching. And indeed it 
is one of the secrets of the power of the early Christian 
Church. ‘She had learned how to take,” says 
Professor Mackintosh. There is a wistful passage 
in the first Epistle to the Corinthians where St. Paul 
speaks of the independence of those who, as they 
said, ‘reigned without him.” “ Ah,” he cries, 


- “ T wish indeed that you were kings!’’ So, in the 


closing letter of the great Apostle’s life; he wrote : 
“« Tf we suffer with Christ we shall be kings together 
with Him” (Rom. v.17, 21; I Cor. iv. 8; 2 Tim. 
ii. 12). It is a mistake to think that, restriction 


necessarily means bondage. As a matter of fact}. 


bondage often lies in the absence ofallcontrol. The 
kite that breaks its string falls to the pround. The 
locomotive that leaves the track has curtailed its 





i too 


Seyi: 
_ desires that please her fancy, she will ese, ae the 


_Taughing-stock of all your enemies’”’ (Sirach xviii. — 


i 3° 31). And ane more we pei the words, th 


Beck to the street, paar he has “ ee es himse: 


-afree supply ” of the drink that “‘ pleased his fancy.” — 


othe house of the gambler becomes best empty, 


co. 


dew because he has “ given himself a free supple 


_of the gambling instinct that “ pleased his fancy.” a 


A In fact, the real joy of the garden life consists, not — 


i sen in what the walls shut in, but in. what they shu 
_ St. Luke has drawn for us with vivid pen : 
ae of Paul the prisoner, and Drusilla, the adul- 


_teress, and Felix, that Roman Governor w 10, in 4 


_ the words of Tacitus, used the powers of a king’ ithe | 
Kiehe disposition of a slave. “‘ And,” says St. Luk 

‘as Paul reasoned of right living and moral contro 
and judgment Felix trembled.” It was the fear of 
an uncontrolled lust that found itself outside God's ‘ 
“walls, 4 

The truth is that real liberty is only known to. 
_ those who. understand the wallflower cultivation of _ 


moral mastery. AndsoSt. Peter,ina passage which — AG 


could scarcely have been written without some 
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ecollection of the above quotation from the Book — 
the Son of Sirach, says: “‘Give your soula free 






















the corruption that is in the world through lust” 
b (2 Pet. i. 4, 5, 6). And as we look at the spiritual 
_ garden which is laid out for usin this passage by the 


wallflower of moral mastery between spiritual per- _ 


_ thé choice which comes from wise discrimination— 
and staying power on the other side, the strength of — 


Bice 


Ps 5 


 pprpose that maintains the victory which has once — 





been chosen. 
' A successful missioner of twoscore years ago was 


4 


_ streets of a certain town, when one of the men flung 
full in his face a ball of soft clay which clung to his 
beard. Instantly, turning to his insulter, the man 
of God said: “Friend, if you will come to the 
“church you shall hear me preach with that mud still 


control and the spiritual supremacy which the 
_ aggressor was quick to perceive, was the means of 
_ bringing him to seek that life in Christ, and that 
o 
ance can be achieved. Even so, the Master who | 
was spat upon as He went to the Cross dealt with 

; - those who were insulting His love andspurning His 
hy Cape. we 

_. The controlling grace which the Holy Spirit pro- 
be duces in the children of God is a wallflower, the hand _ 


’ of God holding the soul and making it blossom. 
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supply of this controlling power if you would escape _ | 


Db BOs, 


great Apostle, we shall find that he has planted his _ Be 
_ ception on the one side—knowledge, that is to say, — s 


} 


_ being subjected to some mockery and violence in then ih 


on my face.” He kept his word; and the moral 


power in the Spirit by which such victorious endur- Mee 
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_ they sway the world— 
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Interestingly baonae the botanical name Be tied 


wallflower is cheivanthus, the flower that is held in 


the hand, probably for fragrance in sordid surround- 


ings. Well it is for us that the hand is God’s. Let 


us see to it that we provide the flower. The sense ~ 


a) 


of ‘‘ grip’’ in the word rendered “‘ self-control ”’ is 


found in many passages where the word occurs ; for — 


instance, in Exodus ix. 2, Moses, speaking in the 


name of God, says: “ If thou wilt not let my people ~ 


go, but wilt hold them stl”; and the word for 
“holding ”’ is our word “ control.” 
This wallflower grace stands, then, in the spiritual 


life, for that mastery which comes of being mastered — 
_ by God, that love of the best which conquers the © 
worst through the sheer lordship of Him Whom — 
George Matheson once called ‘‘ the Love that will — 


not let me go.”’ A little while ago I came across a 


story called ‘‘ The Garden enclosed,’’ a charming © 
tale of a walled-in place of delight, whose master 
had locked the gate in the shock of’a great sorrow, — 
and through all the years its luxuriance of growth — 
had been unchecked. It had “ got out of hand,’ to © 


use a common phrase, until twochildren found their, 


way in ,secretly and brought it once again 


under control to its advantage and their own. The — 
Christian. garden is never ‘“‘ out of hand.’’ It is’ 
gripped; or, to use another familiar newspaper 
phrase, ‘‘the situation is well in hand.’’ These 
everyday counters of speech have their higher uses - 
and meanings. 

This, then, is the victory of the controlled, that 
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More than wall 


Or rampart their examples reach a hand 
Far through all years. 


Il 


We said above that the wallflower of Divine con- 
trol softens the hardness of our restrictions. Here is 
a second line of suggestion—the wallflower is one of the 
glories of life’s spring. Other flowers hesitate, but 
the wallflower is already in blossom ; and while the 
spring sun is almost outmatched by the boisterous 
wind, the flowers are lighting up the shivering 
prospect and the fragrance of them is perfuming the 
breeze. Spring-time is sowing time. And in life’s 
spring let it never be forgotten that it is better to 
sow wallflowers than wild oats as the crop of youth's 
earliest days. Men often, and specially I find in 


these days, talk of sin, and of particular sins, as 


though they were natural and inevitable.’ I have 
read over the ruined doorway of Medmenham Abbey 
the old French motto, “‘ Fay ce que tu Voudras ”’— 
‘Do what you like” : the wicked watchword of the 
Monks of Theleme adopted by a band of eighteenth 
century rakes to cover their iniquities. Nor is this 
spirit dead. 

Within the past few weeks, in two separate cases, a 
middle-aged man and a young girl, each of them 
uniting, so far as I can judge, a pure life with a 
Christian profession, have revealed the fact that 
they were on the brink of grievous temptation and 
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is crn ona aa and erate faa pel 

ee is ; missible. It is one of the Devil’s great and subtle wy 
_ lies. Even our own Law Courts proclaim the falsity i 
Sot ‘the doctrine. That lurid piece of writing, . 
Ballad of eae Gaol, is the ee of a 


De as you like is the advice of the Evil Gael in hea . 
earliest recorded contact with man. Uncontrolled — 
“Uae is the very seed sown by the fall. Ofte e 
“as you overlook the surging tides you may see the 
_ stalwart cliffs of England laughing with swaying 
__-wallflowers, while they repel the attacks of the 
Re jnvading waters. a 
: Young life, with its threefold converging ‘stream _ : 
-of‘force, may well take heed. Sheer exuberance of © 
Rewer may | sometimes be a tie eae to let loose : 


| With hushed word and modestly cea eye *g 
remember how the ae implanted force i }; 


‘in she Re careers and solid service grows thin a 
poor because the sluices of life’s river are unco 
trolled. The spiritual capacity which can attemp 
ae audacious victories for the Kingdom of God sli 
| into pallid and fumbling irresolution. Unless t 
cliff ramparts, with their wallflowers of control, hold 
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back the. enemy, all these bright victories will be 


impossible. 

Says the Son of Sirach: ‘‘ Bring your feet into 
His fetter, and your neck into His collar. Be not 
fretted with His restraints; His fetters shall be 
your strongest point, and His collars a glorious 
ornament.”’ 


Make me a captive, Lord, 
And then I shall be free. 


--The wallflower among the ancient herbalists was 


a remedy for paralysis, and, divine control is the 
secret of a life that knows no palsy, shrinks from no 
ordeal, fears no foe, holds no parley with traitors, 


carries its head high, and watches its feet carefully. 
“ Every one that enters for a contest,’ says St. Paul, 


sees that he is master in every point ” (I Cor. ix. 


25). 


“Nor is the wallflower only a child of the spring. 
The plant strikes deep root if permitted, and 


- develops a toughness and a strength which carries 


on its life from year toyear. We need toremember 
that there is no age when such mastery is more 


! needed than that fatal middle age when men are apt 


to think their worst moral dangers are passed. 


There is a brusque proverb which says “There is 


no fool like an old fool,’ and of all sinners surely 


aged sinners are most repulsive. There is no need 


- that a man should let himself go. The special peril 


arises from the fact that powers are getting jaded, 
and sometimes crave unwholesome stimulation. — 


Sometimes, too, sheer ignorance of latent possibili- 
I 











of port, ae all the ites of the hicks ha 
been weathered in safety; And in these time 
_ when men are holding out grimly till victory shall 
be achieved, there is nothing that need be mo: 
earnestly remembered and more fervently pray 
- about than the terrible peril of unconttolled mer 
- making) when peace is declared. God grant that ine 
that time their self-control and ours may be that a 
| of he ee of fee Ber 
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Pha again, the sralisieuee belongs to the orde: 
- Cross-bearers. The botanist will know that 
is a reference to the scientific name of its order, 
Cruciferae, a name which comes from the ie 
ey ment of its petals. But it is a suggestive parab 
_ Self-control means a taking up of the cross of Chri 
_ The wallflower is strikingly called ‘‘ The blood-dro 
of Christ,” by the Christian communities in the Holy 
- Land. Round about its rich and fragrant blooms — 
the names cluster which speak to us as the Master 
“ spoke from the lilies in His mountain sermon. 
may be well to remember that this Spirit of cro 
_ bearing involved in divine control is not the heathe 
asceticism which means rejecting a good thing j just 
because it is sweet and pleasant. Me. 
_ There. was a body of religious people: in eatlie 
Ley who called themselves “ Encratites, Aas ‘th 
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was to say “No” to everything pleasing to the 
natural and norma] man. This is not the way of the 
$ Son | of Man, Who claims to have come ‘ ‘eating and — 
drinking,” even though He wears a crown of thorns 
and bids us follow Him to His cross. It may Pos 
sibly help us if we remember that. “ temperance ’’ 

comes from a Latin notion of mixing ingredients in 











out altogether. In the sculptures of the ducal sane 
Gat Venice, Temperance is, with some shallowness ‘Es, 
onception, depicted as a figure with water only in 
goblet, but Giotto at Padua has, with far deeper 
insight, rendered her as a fair dame with a bridle on 
er lips, binding her sharp sword into its sheath so. 








_ master of his anger is better than he that captures 
oe. Cty, says the wise man, urging our word eget 
(Prov. xvi. 32, Gk.). 
There are many interesting contexts in | which the 
rdis found. The controlledman is to rule in the. 
hhurch, according to St. Paul’s advice to Titus. 
his refers not only, I imagine, to the appetites and 
passions, but to all manifestations in which self may 
dominate the spiritual. The man who knows this 
Divine mastery may ‘‘ force himself ’’ along a way | 
that he would not choose. This is the plain meaning 
of the word in x Samuel xiii. 12, even though there 
" the context is a bad one, and the constraint in a, 
‘ _ wrong direction. The emotions are not to be 


a unbridled. _ Joseph controlled his emotions, lest his 
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actly their due proportions rather than leaving them : 


nat it cannot be hastily withdrawn. “ He that ig: 
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‘brethren should recognise him prematurely 
All these passages show us the same power witl 
_ widely varied applications. But they mean this. 
if they mean anything, that neither lust nor evil 
Bee temper, nor fastidiousness nor pathos, are the 
__ ultimate masters whom the man of God must se 7e 
The Lord the Spirit, when permitted to have I 
true throne, can transfigure a soul and produce 
a character that shall astonish and sway the worlc 
by its immunity from fatal fascination—that c 
pass the sirens’ den without having its ears stop 
with wax or its arms bound to the mast, because t 
vessel of its soul has the Heavenly Pilot on boa 
and He brings the boat into its desired Haven. _ : 
hi 
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ee of God as it is interwoven with the whole 
_ fabric of the Bible, and we traced it from Patadises 2s 
prepared, through Paradise lost to Paradise regained. 2 
have wandered along flowery paths of the jy Los 
arden Beautiful, and have listened to the Inter- 
‘Se reter’s voice as he spoke to us of their inner mean- ey 

ing, and offered to us the honey from their hearts. — 






| ANN ® have thought of the imagery of the Garden . i 























Let us think now of the laws of God’s Garden. Mr. a 

hesterton has sung of the limited circle of the sway) 
of evil compared with the vast sweep of God's 
ctorious purpose :— whe cae 













The Serpent that brought all men bale, 
He bites his own accursed tail a 
And calls himself Eternity. he ie 





But the things that last, the gardens that will bloom rs Mh: 
when all the hemlock and deadly nightshade of the 

_tare-sower have withered, are the demesnes of the 

‘Spirit of God. “‘ He that sows to serve the Spirit 
% ae 127 (245 Shane 












raha) ie ote 
aN Ny nave ee the title God's s Garden and Ours 


What’ for many purposes the two really mean ae 
“ same Eee. We are tempted be ee without or 


men’ S view, His herald had spoken ahaa z, “4 

Kingdom ” ; and since the Jews had for centuries — 

Be been wrestling to get back their kingdom, the 

ih ‘message filled them with joy and expectation. A 

De 3 when the Lord appeared, and they all heard fr 
His lips the same promise of the Kingdom, th 


~ bee And so they began to think of a 


ie the Radeon Kings. Ann His Geepies peantil 
scheme who should play the Grand Vizier, and xa 


4 
ay right Hand and who on the left in the Rina 
But the Lord looked upon them and said : “ Loo! 
not outside for the Kingdom, for the Kingdom oO 
_ Heaven is inside.” My 
ae So, it may be, we need the same warning. Go 
looks inside for His garden, in this age at any rate 
until the time when the getolinw comes w 
i - capital is the great Garden City. St. Mark in 
i ui account of the feeding of the five thousand says, that 
in when all the men were sat down in orderly ranks and 
companies, the warm glow of their garments mad 
a Ki Sen look like beds of flowers (Mark vi. Won 
















e Ab day, as He one upon, “thes Oe piles | of ‘ 
hearts. The Garden is ours, ‘because it is” ui 
hin our breasts ; but it is triply God’ s; because 
e Father made it for His Bory, and the Son i) 




















4 Agent who develops it. 
And I propose now to dwell upon Ree ‘shina 
ure, especially as we find it stated in the Epistle — 
ate the Galatians. That was a letter to a, rustic 
population, and the subject is the Garden of the © 
Holy Ghost. The fifth and sixth chapters pair a 
‘ are full of the thought that “ the Spirit brings a. 
harvest” (v. 22, Weymouth). It only comes through — 
warfare, and the Spirit is going to be victorious. | 

“The whole story of any garden is a story of constant — 

jens fluctuating battles, of perpetual sentry-go lest 
‘enemies get in, of patient trench-warfare to shield 
and defend the plants of God’s ‘sowing, of far-seeing — ; 
ee “work for the satisfactory anh ia of fresh-_ ‘ ‘ 























i “There s not a pair of legs so thin, there’s not a head 50 


7), Wthick, 
_ There’s not a hand so weak and white, nor yet a heart so i 


iv sick, 
_ But it can find some needful job that’s crying to be +o 
ake ir i glory of the Garden glorifieth every one. 


a us think seb of the laws which govern this | 
gh they are ten in number. 
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(x) THE GOLDEN LAw oF HopPE 


“We through the Spirit by faith wait for the hope — 
of righteousness” (v. 5). This is always the Garden — 
principle. Remember that in-the ideal garden — 
there is always something new coming on. There 
is ever something good in reserve from the moment ~ 
that the new year comes in, and beauties now — 


invisible are constantly bursting forth into view. 


The aconites begin to thrust their little golden heads — 


through the dark soil, heralding the timid snowdrops, 


which in their turn give place to the glowing crocuses, — 


only to be displaced by the daffodil and the hyacinth. 


So the procession of bulbs passes and is soon over, | 
but there is still hope. For as they fade away the 


fragrant wallflowers come out, and they again give 


place to the sweet pea and the roses. Summer — 
passes, but now we greet the dahlias, and when they - 
are frost-bitten, comes the time of the chrysan-— 
themum. And so the gay and eager round begins — 


again. | 


The first law of the Garden is the Law of Hope. . 
It is so easy to get impatient, if you are merely a 
‘novice: you put in your seed, and so little seems Lou 


come of it. You finish your day’s toil, and after-— 
wards you are tempted to ask: ‘‘ What is the good 
of it all? ’’ Even after a week or two you often 
have nothing to show for it. It is very easy for 
the amateur to be impatient : it is hard even for the 
experienced hand to wait. When we were children 
we took the seeds up to see what had happened to 
them. Now this is the danger in the spiritual life. 
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It was the temptation of the Galatians, for instance ; 
the first flush of their conversion was fading into the » 
grey of disillusionment. Full salvation had been 


_ preached, but full victory was not being experienced. 


There had come teachers who had begun to suggest 
that Paul’s lines of thought were imperfect in 
principle, and unsound in churchmanship. His 
methods might need supplementing by a slight or 
developed ceremonialism. Paul pleads with them 
not to fall from the simple but fundamental principle, 
that spiritual victory and mature experience 
are the result only of an abiding trust in Christ’s 
active work offered freely and appropriated fully. 
You do not grow ripe allin a moment. You grow 


_ in grace. It is childish to get impatient because 


ripeness lingers. The apple for June is doubtless a 
sound apple, but the August fruit is a very much 
finer product. There is no need to uproot the tree. 


“ Wait on the Lord, and He shall stablish thy cog 
heart.” ee ; 


Whenever people begin to pin their faith to the 
ordinances, instead of to the Lord Who gave them, — 
then they are beginning to weaken the principles of 
Grace. So he says in the fifth verse of the fifth 
chapter : ‘‘ We through the Holy Ghost are eagerly 
looking out of the windows of faith for the righteous- 


ness that we are hopefully expecting.” We are — 


different from what we were. If any man be in 
Christ Jesus he is a new creation, but nevertheless 
there are things which tug us back when the Lord 
would lead us on. God has always more to reveal 
even in the life of holiness by faith. 


+ ena 


undermine the precious principles of Grace. It is: 
the charter of Judaistic Christianity. But here the 
doughty old warrior confirms the eager pioneer :— 
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No Book in the New Testament stands in more 
striking contrast to the Epistle to the Galatians than 
the Epistle of St. James. Old Martin Luther, who 
was an autocratic critic in his way, wanted to 
belittle the latter Epistle, which he thought would 


“The genuine part of your faith works staying- 
power. But let staying-power have her ripening 
work.” (i. 34). That is what we need for God’s 
Garden. Hope is reinforced by patience, so that the 
staying-power may have a chance of maturity. In 
the Epistles to the Galatians and Romans, St. Paul 
takes us back to the Old Testament for an illustra- 
tion of precisely the same thing. God came to 
Abraham, and promised him a righteous seed, but 
that seed was a very long time in growing. “In 
Isaac shall thy seed be called.’’ But no Isaac 
appeared. What did Abraham do? He fell from 
the principles of Grace, and the result was the birth 
of Ishmael. God beseeches us to wait, and wait 
patiently for Him, and He will give us our heart’s 
desire. 


But there is a second law of God’s Garden here :— | 


(2) THE LAW oF LIFE 
“We have life by the Holy Spirit ”’ (v. 25). Where 


do the germs of life come from? Have you ever . 
asked yourself that ? Let your gardener spend the - 


whole day pulling everything out of the garden 


\ 


ee 


a. o 


weed it all out, and leave it until the sun and 
in have had their time, and there will be all kinds - 
f green seedlings coming up, Where do they come | 
om? Burn down a forest that has stood for any 
uple of centuries, and next spring, in amongst _ Ny 
he old roots, there will come into life all manner of 
ild flowers that have never been seen beforein that nia 
: place. Pull down the ancient buildings of London — 
oP to make the Kingsway, and the denuded plots are 
soon covered with growth. How wasit these seeds | 
iever did anything before? Seed is amazing en 


P, ‘material ‘to handle. At Mortlake the other dag ys 
some grasses were found growing which belonged to 8 
he flora of South America. Anotherrubbish-heap 


the same neighbourhood yielded some seedlings _ 
pach the curator at Kew said were the shoots ‘of. 


date-palm. The seed may have been carried — 
y birds from Kew. But in every seed there is — 
mething dormant and waiting. What isthe germ 
oflife init? ‘Take it to a chemist, and he cannot Fig 
make one. No man has ever yet made one. All 
scientists in the world have not yet succeeded — 
making a tiny little grain of mustard-seed. ap 
All that you can say is the opening declaration of = 
genesis: ‘‘ In the beginning God.” And the New _ 
Testament Genesis begins with the like declaration: 
St. John knew that it is the same with the soul. So” 
st: Paul affirms a similar fact: “ We have life by 
‘the Spirit.”” You cannot make it. I can preach _ 
or write until I am exhausted and youare wearied, 
put it will not make life in your soul. It will only 


give you the chance of seeking it. You may read 
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to church Sunday after Sunday, and get no further 
through it. Why? Is it because you have not yet 


~~ allowed the Holy Ghost to have His own way with 
your heart? We, by the Spirit, have life. _We are 
not to be dead sticks in God’s Garden, nor mere 


pe 7 
f Boe « 
\ 
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your Bible, and get no good out of it, You may go © 


skeleton leaves such as you may find at the end of - 


November. Through the Holy Ghost you have the 
stirrings of life, so that not only are natural aspira- 


tions ennobled, and lifted into a higher plane, but _ 


~% 


you are transfigured, and all kinds of fresh thoughts - 


and growths of life begin to spring up in the most 
unexpected way. 
Such are the hidden forces that the world never 


"sees, and never will see. But they are the real 


things that count. And when you are working for 


God, whether in the home-field or the mission-field, — 


whether in the Sunday-school or the district, if you 
simply take into your estimation the things that you 
can look at—the hardness of a man’s heart, the 
earnestness of your work, the persuasiveness of your 
tongue, the probability of a man’s conversion—then 


you will never get very far forward in the gardening — 


of God. It is when you perceive that the watering 


of prayer develops the seeds, that the Holy Spirit’s 
hand directs your plannings—when you begin to 


_ rely upon the hidden forces, that then the Law of 


Life comes into action as well as the Law of Hope, 
and the Garden of God begins to yield its increase, 
for— 


He that cared to sow us cares to reap. 
Alleluia ! . 
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a Some say this life is pleasant, ee % 
= Some think it speedeth fast : <7 +t eae 
Se In time there is no present, ea 
| In eternity no future, ibe 

it In eternity no past. pas 
. We laugh, we cry, sea 


We are born, we die, Ba! 
Who will riddle me the how and the why ? ra Stan 


So sang Lord Tennyson in a volume published in e: 
1830. And indeed the question may well perplex ihe 
any who mark the rapid and disconcerting flashing ee 
past not only of the blooms in theGarden of Nature, ee 
but the events in the Garden of Life. Nothing halts Pye 
for a moment ; we can scarcely call it a present, it > 
seenis all either anticipation or remembrance. Yer k 
no life is sad that knows the chief end of man, as 
enjoying God now and glorifying Him to all eternity : me 
then prospects shine and memories glow. Then = es 
melancholy about the race of the years is drowned ee 
in the joy of the progress of the Kingdom. We have ca 
thought of the laws of Hope and Life, let us next =") eas 
turn to think of yr 


; 
; . (3) Tae Law oF GRowTH 


: The whole life of the garden is a story of progress, ( 
a, series of new steps. Leaves get more numerous, why 
buds open wider, trees become more luxuriant, fruit i 
becomes more crimson, nestlings grow their wings id 
and fly. And this should always be true of God's 
Garden. Christians should not only be people who 
have been born again, they must be growing plants, 
developing branches. Toujours Vaudace ! cries the 


\ 
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French writer. Courage, always courage! “If 
we have life by the Spirit, by the Spirit let'us also 
keep stepping out,’ says Paul the under-gardener 
(v. 25). Torest in the knowledge that oursins have 
been forgiven us for His Name’s sake, is only whole- 
some so long as the restfulness is that of energy and 
not of inertia. God’s Church is not a créche for 
children who never grow up. It has its nursery and 
its schoolroom, but it is a-workroom, an armoury, 
and a garden. We must dare to grow; and we 
who have been Christians for years must remember 
that in God’s Garden there are perpetually new steps 
to take, new habits to form, new ideals to grasp, 
new words to speak. 

Nothing is so disappointing to God as the soul so 
orthodox that it will not be expanded. Not that 
orthodoxy isa thing tosneerat. “Right thinking,” 
as it literally means, is necessary to right living. It 
is orthodox to worship the same Lord, to draw upon 
the resources of the same Holy Ghost. But if you 
believe only the same things you did ten years ago, 
_ exactly in the same way, with no greater ‘width of 
_ understanding ; if you simply do the same things 
you did five years ago, with no enlargement of 
vision, you must realize that you are nota living, 
but a dying, Christian. You are either becoming 
fossilized and unobservant,, or careless and inatten- 
tive, if you are not bearing leaves and flowers each 
year after a fresh fashion. This word, ‘‘step out,” 
is a favourite in the Epistle (see iv. 3, Gury, 25 vn 
16). It refers to a row of letters, the alphabet, as 
we call it. It means that we are not to be content 
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with knowing merely the A, B, C, of spiritual 
acquirements. We must press on to learn as far 
as the X, Y, Z, in the name of Christ, who is not only 
the Beginning but the Finisher of faith’s alphabet, 
the Alpha and Omega of all garden-lore. And St. 
Paul at the end of this letter invokes a blessing upon 
the Law of Growth : ‘‘ As many as step out by this 
rule, peace be on them.” 


(4) THE Law oF LIBERTY 


Liberty is another of the great key-notes of the 
Epistle to the Galatians. It was the thing they had 
grasped at and sorely misunderstood. Says St. 
Paul: ‘‘ Walk about in the Spirit, and you shall not 
fulfil the lust of the flesh ’’ (v. 16). ‘‘ Walk about”: 
because we must remember that although the garden 
has railings it is not narrow on that account. It is 
fenced because it is a place of privilege, not because 
it is a prison. You are admitted into the garden 
and you escape the dust of the roads, and the crush 
of the crowd, the importunities of the tramp, and 
the obtrusiveness of the outside world. Here you 
are on private property, in fellowship it may be 
with the owner. Accordingly, you will not do, you 
will not want to do, anything to shame the garden 
or grieve the owner. He who comes into the garden 
of the Holy Spirit “ leads the life of the Spirit,” as 
Dr. Moffatt renders our phrase. And such a man 
has a liberty that none will ever dream of, until 

they get within the gate of privilege. “ Walk about 
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in the Spirit.” Do you understand what that 
means? It means fearlessness in enjoying new — 
blessing. It means that you do not have-to hold 
your breath for fear lest the power of Christ p's 
evaporate. 

How often have you come before Him in oe 
and the fragrance of God’s Garden filled your soul, 
and the beauty of His temple dazzled your gaze 
until you were afraid to return to your ordinary 
duties because you thought the glory of the impres- 
sion might fade! That is not the way to enter into 
your spiritual heritage. God’s gifts are really gifts. 
He does not take them back again. Longfellow’s 
poem tells of the monk who had a vision of the Lord 
in his cell, and when the monastery: bell rang for 
him to cook the dinner for the others, he said: “I 
_ cannot be troubled with plates and joints andearthly 
_ things, because I have just seen the Christ.” But 
better counsels got the victory, and repentant, he 
went and did his duty. When he returned he found 
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the Lord still there waiting— i 
Hadst thou stayed I must have fled : ¥ 

That is what the vision said. Xe 

\f FY 

“Walk about in the Spirit.” The Benediction — 


prays that you may enjoy the companionship of the 
Spirit of God. Walk home after church with the“ 
Holy Ghost, in confidence that He does not forsake 
you. Spirituality should be robust as well as grace- 
ful. This liberty is not a permission to do as you 
like, irrespective of God. ‘“‘ Walk about in the 
Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the desires of your 


ot 7 
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oe 


lower self.” There is a certain graciousness and 
_ _ spaciousness about it which does not mean a licence 
to do my own will, so much as a free desire and 
delight in carrying out the planofthe Lord. Become 
not only a plant in God’s Garden, but also a gardener 
for the Holy Ghost. “ Sow to serve the Spirit,” and 
you shall from the Spirit’s Garden get a crop of 
immortelles, the everlasting flowers of the Paradise 
of God. 2 

The Law of Liberty, however, does not imply 
careless repose, or the creed of the Lotus-eaters— 
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Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil? Is there any peace 
In ever climbing ? 


The Christian’s life is a long ascent. “To the 
wise the way of life goeth upward,” as Solomon said 
Jong ago. 


(5) THe Law oF CONFLICT 


The fight of the gardener is never ended. He is 
ever striving to save plants from dying too soon, and 
to replace the dead things, when they have accom- 
plished their end, by others that are living. You 
get the glowing sun and then come the frosts; a 
refreshing shower falls and then out come the slugs. 
It is always’a question which are to be uppermost, 
the weeds or the flowers. And the gardener, if he 
means to win, has to fight. Now, in Galatians v. 
17, we have a description of a similar state of 
things. “The flesh lusteth against the Spirit and 

K 
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the Spirit against the flesh, and these are against 
one another.”’ 

There is an old and easily misunderstood word 
here, the old: English word “lust.” ' It now stands 
for one black desire only ; but in the New Testament 
it means all eager longing, right or wrong. Here is, 
on one side the eager desire of the flesh, that is of 
self: and the eager desire of the Holy Spirit on the 
other. It must be remembered that the luxuriant 
growth of self is always hindering God’s ideal from 
fulfilment. Self, consciously or unconsciously, pre- 
vents the Holy Spirit from working out God’s plans. 
But the Spirit is keenly working against the resist- 
ance of self, with all the yearning of a tender parent, 
or zealous gardener. Among many forgotten things 
we have lost the idea of the tender Spirit. We think 
of the Holy Spirit as “it,” and we can scarcely 
grasp His personality. He seems elusive and vague. 
But here we have the Spirit as eager as a mother and 
as ambitious as a father. He is the master-gardener 
trying to win the victory over things that would hurt 
God’s Garden. And so when the Epistle of St. 
James was written, the writer apparently quotes 

this very passage, and he says—The Scripture does ' 
not say for nothing that “‘ the Holy Spirit dwelling 
within us yearns over us even to jealousy.”’ This 
means that every time the sweet temper within you 


is threatened by an outburst of passion the Holy ~~ 


Spirit is there to put his finger on your shoulder, and 
so keep you from un-Christian outbreak. It means 
that every time you are tempted to say a foul word 
the Spirit of God is within, arresting your tongue, 
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and saying, “ Do not utter that oath.’’ It means 
that whenever you are tempted to cheat anybody, 
or perhaps to sail a little near the wind in sharp . 
practice for the sake of gain, there is the Holy Spirit 
of God longing as passionately for your triumph 
over mammon as the gardener to see the cherished 
seeds come up. And if that is true of the Law of 
Conflict, it is infinitely more emphatic when we 
reach— 


(6) THe Law or VicTory 


“ Tf ye are led by the Holy Spirit ye are not under 
the power of any other leader, not even the awe- 
inspiring jurisdiction of law” (v. 18). Victory is 
always a matter of generalship, of tactics and 
strategy and obedience. And as any gardener will 
admit, this is a fair description of his constant 
endeavours. If you want your violas to succeed, 
you will put them in the shade ; if you want your 
marigolds to flower, you will give them as much 
sun as possible; your bluebells shall repose in a 
bed of moss; your desire for your roses to come to 
perfection makes you plant them in stiff clay; and . 
your poppies must be given their best chance in dry 
ground: while your gentians revel in a bath of 
soaking soil. 

When you see a really successful garden, it means 
that it is under the orderly hand of some one, and 
the proud beauties that are in it are made to obey 
his leading. And it is even so in God’s Garden of 
the heart. “If ye be led by the Spirit ’’; well it 
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- shall be for you if you think of it in that way. It 


means interference in your usual endeavour to do ~ 


exactly as you like, which almost inevitably ends 


in your doing as God does not like. But it results, 


in this, that being led you can be made invincible. 
I do not know any man who would wish to be de-_ 
feated on condition of doing anything he liked. 


There is in us all the longing to win, and it is even . 
so in the life of God, and in the life of the garden. 

The phrase here is: ‘‘ Ye may not do the things that _ 
ye would.’ Men have debated whether this means — 
the good or the bad things. I am inclined to think 
it means both, because he is talking of the opposite — 
forces in the fight, and the ‘“‘ you’ may mean either ~ 


the good self or the bad self, as we rather incorrectly 
put it. 


It is difficult to interpret, for instance, Romans — 


vii., without such a convenient term. “‘ Ye may 
not do the things that ye would.” The good is 
hampered by the bad, or the weak. That is the one 


side. An opportunity of service comes, and I dare — 


not face it, though I would like to do so. A call to 


4 
i 


prayer comes, and though my spirit is willing, my — 
flesh is weak. I open my Bible, but no voice of God 


seems to come from its pages. The good self is 


yi: 


hampered. How can we correct this? By calling ny 


in the aid of the Holy Spirit. I cannot win by 
Sk but I can when He dwells within me. _—_> 


His that gentle voice we hear, 
Soft as the breath of even, 

That checks each thought, that calms each fear, 
And speaks of Heaven, 
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Take the other side—‘‘ Ye may not do the bad 
things that ye would.” The flesh tugs hard, but 
the Spirit pulls harder. The bad self has been 
brought into captivity by the leadership of the 


_ Spirit. The passion for impurity, the lashing of the 
angry tongue, the vanity of the soaring self have 


been subdued by the presence of Christ made 
practical and definite by the inhabiting Spirit. One 


_of the most interesting discoveries which we have 
made from studying the Greek waste-papers and 
other documents, commonly called the papyri, is 


that in the phrase we are thinking of, there is a 
quotation from the usual language of a certificate of a 
slave’s freedom. When set at liberty by his master, 


the words used were, “and now he may do the 
_ things he would.” } 
St. Paul’s thought, then, appears to be that the . 


unwilling slavery to self which we loathe can only 
be overcome by the willing slavery to the Holy 
Spirit, ““ whose bond-service is perfect freedom ”’ : 
“to be His slave is to be a king,” as the old collect 
of Morning Prayer says. So we must choose one 


_ or other, we cannot have both: either the flesh or 
_ the Spirit must be our leader. And the Holy Spirit 
is the conquering force; in Him it is possible to 


say: “Iam not what I ought to be, I am not what 


I would be, Iam not what Ishal’be. But Iam not 


| oe what I once was, and by the grace of God I am. 


what I am.” That is the path of victory; the 
land that was desolate has become as the Garden 
‘of Eden, and the desert is blossoming as the 
rose. 
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Looking upward, full of grace, 
He prayed, and from a happy place 
God’s glory smote him in the face. 


(7) THe Law oF CONTINUITY 


The Holy Spirit is the Director in God’s Garden. 
This is implied in Galatians vi. 8: ‘‘ He that soweth 
to serve the Holy Spirit,” as Dr. Weymouth renders 


the phrase. God’s gardening is soul-culture. And 


His rules are as necessary for fruit-bearing as the 
principles that govern ordinary gardening. - So we 
have already considered the Laws of Hope and 
Life, of Growth and Liberty, of Conflict and Victory. 
But there is another most important matter to be 
considered. If our gardens are full, it is only because 


year by year the plants empty themselves and yield y 


their fruits and seeds, that so the next year may be 


provided for, As Mr. A. C. Benson has sung in his } 


sonnet on the Two Seeds :— 


One fell on the dull ground, and hopeless lay, 

Hearing the secret waters murmuring, 

Till his dark life was quickened by the spring, 
And with soft hands he climbed to meet the day. 
And one was winnowed in his nakedness, 

And in the humming mill was bruised and rolled, 

And indistinguishably bought and sold 
To feed the folk that toiled in heaviness. 


The choice is ours, we know not which to ask ; 
For either way is bounteous, either blest— 

To feed the frail, to give high hearts relief— 

And each were well, but oh! the matchless grief 
To fail and falter in the heavenly quest, 

And miss meanwhile the homely humble task ! 


— 
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The corn, as Isaiah says, gives not only bread to © 
the eater, but seed to the sower. So let’us think of | 
the seventh Law in the Decalogue of Heaven, the 
Law of Continuity. 

Every blossoming and fruitful garden is linked to 
Eden by an unbroken chain, as every man is con- 
nected with Adam by the pedigree of past centuries. 
And first we must remind ourselves that fruit-bear- 
ing means outside help, St. Paul puts the works of 
the flesh on one side, and the fruit of the Spirit on 
the other. And one great dividing line between 
them is that works may be produced alone, but fruit 
demands an impulse from without. Many of us 
understand, and every gardener knows, how plants 
are fertilized. Fruit, as a rule, comes from the 
co-operation of two flowers and sometimes from the 
joint action of two parts in one flower. But always 
it implies union, and for the most part bees and 
other insects act as the carrying agents between | 
the two, And this is true of the spiritual blossoms. 
The Spirit takes of the things of Christ and brings 
}ehem to us, and as a result the honeysuckle of 

'God’s love and the lilies of Christ’s purity grow up 

with a fragrance past understanding. Men ask how 
it comes about, and the only available answer is 
‘This is the fruit of the Spirit.” Ne Yih 

But the Law of Continuity not only demands a 
stimulus from without, but it calls for the sacrifice 
of self. Botanists tell us that a flower, is really an 
arrested branch. You may sometimes see a twig 
projecting ftom the heart of a rose, or the end of a 
pear. The branch has sacrificed its chance of 
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further development to make a blossom, and the 


blossom in turn yields up its delicate beauty to 


produce a fruit. And even the fruit in turn perishes, 


_ that the seed within it may have its chance of sowing 


and reproduction somewhere else. The lusciousness 
of the fruit is the tree’s bid for the scattering of its 


seed, either by the human beings who pluck or the - 


birds which peck off the triumphs of its growing, 


This, then, is the condition of observance of the Law 


of Continuity, outside help, and a surrendered self. 


Jesus Christ Himself is the King of the hearts of men 
in every clime beneath the sun, because He died in 
order that His seed might live. ‘‘ When thou shalt 
make His soul a sacrifice... He shall see His © 


seed.” The reason why the words and teaching 
and life of St. Paul are the dominating factor in the 
religious thought of the Church of Christ to-day, is 
that, “‘ having obtained help of God,’’ he continued 
witnessing. And if our lives are not to stop, when 
death calls us, in their effectiveness or in their 


glory, it must be because they have been reinforced ~ 


by the Spirit of Life, and yielded to the kingly 
claims of the Son of God, who asks for what He 


bought with His blood, as a holy and reasonable 


service. 
But we must not think that God alone is con- 
cerned with our sacrifice and service. The branch 


_ has a relation, not only to the parent stem, but to. 
the other branches as \well. The Decalogue of 


Moses is a statement of duty toward both God and 
our neighbours. And the eighth law of the Spirit’s 
horticulture is— . * 
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(8) THe Law oF Ministry 
In the garden there is always a need for careful 
and loving ministration, always a wilting plant to 
be watered, or a drooping stem to be bound to a 
supporting stick. And your head of kail or your 
carnation-bloom gratefully renders you in sustenance 
or charm the tribute of your personal care. And so 


_ these Galatians of the country-side, and all garden-_ 
_ lovers since, are reminded that there is a Nature-- 


parable enforcing a spiritual law. ‘‘ Brothers in the 
great fellowship of God’s pleasance, if any man be 


_ found drooping in the dust of failure, ye who are 
gardeners for the Holy Spirit, repair such an one 


in the spirit of large-hearted compassion ” (Gal. vi. 
1). There are always souls needing help, men and 
women down in the dust, calling silently by their 


ling souls asking for cheer, tempted souls crying for 


vhelp, darkening souls pleading for light. The 


humiliated servant of Christ, stretched sprawling 
in failure, or crouching in the grasp of suddenly 
victorious sin, is a plant that needs the gardener’s 
tender care. 

I remember finding by the road-side a poplar 


: _ which had snapped under the pressure of some heavy 


gale; but the break had occurred, not ‘at the root, 
but half-way down the tapering stem; and as the 


head of the tree fell, a neighbouring poplar caught 
_ it in outstretched arms, and held it up at right 


angles to the still-rooted trunk. It was not a total 


break, and there was still connection enough for the 
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sap to flow; and that lowered poplar-head went on 
bearing foliage and maintaining and repairing its 
injured life, because it had been arrested in its 
downward progress by a brother close at hand. The 
parable is so obvious as to need no elaborate applica- 
tion. God help us all, in our way through life, to 
keep a watchful and sympathising eye for the 
failures and waverers ; not to hurry their lapse into 
destruction by the biting tongue or the scathing 
look, but to snatch them up and steady their 
tottering faith or sliding footsteps by the kindly 
arm of a servant of the Holy Spirit. This is the 
Law of Ministry ; and the ninth law is like unto it— 


(9) THE LAw oF DILIGENCE 


No occupation calls for more persistent diligence 
than high-class gardening. For the gardener there 
is one text which constantly presses: “‘ The night 
cometh when no man can work.”’ So in the summer 
he gives long-drawn-out labour, from fresh and 
fragrant morning through parching noon to dew- 
laden eventide. There is a rushing avalanche of 
leaves to clear away, or an invading host of dauntless 
grass-blades to mow down; and when that is done, 
he must begin all over again and repeat the toil. 
There are branches to prune, and slips to pot, and 
seedlings to prick out. 

’ The fullness of the earth, cried Isaiah, is the glory 
of the Lord (ch. vi. 3); and we may echo: “ The 
fullness of the garden is the glory of the gardener.” 
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“He which soweth for the Holy Ghost’: that is 
Paul’s picturesque phrase, and that work means 
diligence. There are always seeds of considerateness 


_ to be sown in sensitive hearts, always smooth lawns 


of restfulness to be mown, fences for protection for 
quivering characters, slips of helpful suggestion to 
be planted in eager minds. There is so much to— 
do; and even in the fullest day so little done, by 
comparison, that sometimes the whisper of disap- 
pointment suggests giving up the struggle. But as 
the Apostle says to his distant fellow-gardeners : 
“Let us not fling down our tools in the midst of our 
beautiful task, for in the right time we shall ‘get 
results if we do not let ourselves get slack ’’ (Gal. 
vi. 9). And so we pass naturally to the final law 
in this striking list of instructions and explanations— 


(10) THE LAw OF COMPENSATION 


“ They that sow for the Holy Spirit shall from the 
Holy Spirit reap living flowers that never die ”’ (vi. 
8). Now what does that mean? It means that 
you are not the only gardener in the garden. You 
may think that you have done little; but behind 
you, all unheard, comes the Head Gardener, and 
as you have worked along His lines and followed His 
guidance, He makes fruitful what you have had to 
leave behind. The force of your arm, the power of 
your brain, are not the only forces at work. The 
great power of Divine nature, which is really father 
as well as mother, fertilizes, perfects, crowns, and 
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finally rewards all that has been painfully yet faith-~ 
- fully done. 


This means real application to spiritual cultiva- 


tion, prayer, worship, Bible-reading, meditation, and — 
Boothe like: 


Half a proper gardener’s work is done upon his knees, 

So when your work is finished you can wash your hands and 
pray 

For the glory of the Garden, that it may not pass away. 

And the Glory of the Garden, it shall never pass away. 


And in all your spiritual sowing the greatest 


guarantee that Christ has left is this: that where 


the custom of a diligent soul is to seek first the 


Kingdom of God, there the fruits and flowers come - 
out ; the Spirit of God is often sovereign, working _ 


where He will. But He is also responsive, working 


- where we prepare ourselves to seek His will. Faith 
_ lays hold of God, but works are the outcome of it, 
and the Holy Spirit blesses both. 

_ In some parts of Korea, great placards are 
"placed at the cross-roads with this inscription, “ If. 
any of the Jesus people come this way, let them 
‘stop and tell us the story.” That is a thought — 


similar to St. Paul’s in this Galatian letter, when he 
says that “ Christ was placarded before the eyes of 
the people ’’ of Derbe and Iconium in the message of 
his first striking mission (iii. r). Let us not hurry 


along the paths of life, but stop with a gospel of 
fresh water, kindly sunshine or courageous pruning, 


so that the faltering plants shall get their due. 


} And let us look on to the great season which is 
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spring and:summer and autumn in one, when the | 
Master of the Garden shall appear in Glory, and the 
trees in the garden have a new season of perfection 
every month, as St. John so strikingly says, when the 
garden shall reflect, not only the gardener’s toil, but 
the Master’s delight. 
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